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and a very considerable thickening of the 
bladder, and it was found difficult to raise 
up the bladder, to push up the perineum, 
and to make a division fairly into the blad- 
der without injuring the abdomen. In the 
j; next place, it was found very difficult to 
reach the bladder ; very difficult when you 
did reach the bladder to hold it on the blunt 
| hook and to put in the forceps. In the next 
place, it has happened that in catching the 
| Stone with the ferceps some little bit was 
broken off, which has continued to lodge in 
the bladder, and formed the nucleus of ano- 
j ther stone. Lastly, that deposit of urine 
in the surrounding membranes, and suppu- 
ration and high inflammation, were the con- 
sequences ; that is, that whilst there was an 
opening into the fundus of the bladder, and 


i might endeavour, in this last lecture, to| the neck of the bladder was girded by its 
find some subject to make a lecture on | natural sphincter, the urine would not take 
with a beginning, middle, and conclusion ; | the natural course of the canal, but fall out- 
Wit as my object is in distinct observations | wards betwixt the pubes and peritoneumand 
to endeavour to be useful, I must, as it/ the abdominal muscles, and thus suppura- 
were, drag you back to the consideration of | tion so immediately taking place in contact 
the stone—operation for the stone ; it isa sub-| with the abdominal muscles, it had the 
ject too important, indeed, for all of us to | effect of inflaming the peritoneum, and so 
leave with any thing untouched to reflect | the patient died in misery. On the revival 
of that operation, on one occasion whilst I 


upon. 
was sitting by Mr. Cline, I said to him, 


Now, then, in following the history of 


the operation for stone, we have next to 
observe what is called the high operation, an 
operation invented by our countryman Dou- 


** Do you know, Sir, that they have revived 
this operation of cutting above the pubes?” 
He expressed great surprise, and said, “ I 


glas. Now, it is natural, I think, to con-| remember that at the last operation per- 
sider seriously of this operation, because to | formed in England I was present, and the 
any body who has dissected the body and | intestines came out.” 

seen the fundus of the bladder lying, asit| Now, then, as to this operation, the dif- 
were, in the dissection, it must have ap-| ficulties attending the,operation, the con- 
peared to him, among the difficulties and | nexion of it with the abdomen, the connex~- 
dangers of cutting into the bladder by the | ion with the peritoneum, the difficulty of 


perineum, that the difficulty of cutting inte 
it here was not very great ; but this opera- 
tion, simple as it appears to be, is very dif- 
fieult, and there have been strong reasons 
why that operation in England has been 
laid aside, and it is very important for you 
to consider what those reasons are, and 
whether they have been duly taken into 
consideration. 

Now the first objection made against 
the high operation arose from what you 
know to be the fact, that the presence of a 
Stone produces a remarkable contraction 


Vou. XI, 


| preventing the urine getting under the 


| integuments, and consequently the prone- 
ness to form extensive suppuration, were 
the reasons why it was given upin England ; 
but it has been performed more recently in 
France. It is very necessary you should 
observe, however, that it has been performed 
in France for different reasons, Not perform- 
ed in preference to the other operation, not 
performed in circumstances where the other, 
either with the gorget or knife, could be 
performed in the perineum ; no, it was per. 
formed for this reason, that there were cer- 
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tain conditions, for example, of the stone, | namely, that they should not cut the mem- 
where it was so large that in grasping it|branous parts, and therefore they laid 
with the forceps it must of necessity tear | down a rule that they should not cut at all, 
an opening in being brought out, and it was | but dilate, which dilatation was really not 
in that case some persons judged it proper | dilatation, but laceration. Here, ayain, an 
to operate above the pubes. But then when | immediate flow of urine, confined urine, into 
they operated above the pubes they took the cellular texture took place, and suppu- 
these reasons, all these circumstances which | ration followed ; but that operation is de- 
I have enumerated to you, into their con-| scribed by Celsus as being continued to be 
sideration, and they said, how shall we pre- | performed ; you will observe not satisfac- 
vent the operation for the stone tearing the | torily, mot upon the hard ground of any 
parts, and how shall we prevent the urine | science, but according to the old manner of 
getting out into the peritoneum? Why, by | being delivered from father to son, and 
cutting below, by making an opening below | master to pupil, and that there had been 


as well as an opening above, you will allow 
the urine to flow out below; this will give 
fre@’ evacuation to the bladder, and conse- 
4 prevent the urine collecting above 

e s and getting into the cellular mem- 
brane around the bladder. And therefore 
when you speak of this operation you must 


certain itinerant operators going about visit- 
ing the large cities of Europe perferming 
the operation. Now one of those operators 
was Frere Jacques, and he performed it 
with a hook and a knife ; but he performed 
two operations, and instead of being a pre- 
sumptuous wandering quack, he hecame an 


consider it, as it were, a double operation—an | intelligent anatomist, learned all that could 
operation to be performed below as well|be known from dissecting the different 
as above the pubes, otherwise there is no | parts, adopted much from the regular sur- 
use in the history of lithotomy at all ; there | geon, at the same time the regular surgeon 


is no use in considering the different obser- 
vations of different individuals at all; con- 
ceit of what we might term our own expe- 
rience must be all important to us, and 
every important fact that is related in his- 
tory to us about lithotomy is utterly cast 
away. Now, without any personal allusion 
at all, 1 would just observe, a little instru- 
ment, something like a little fishing instru- 
ment, came into my hand, which most dis- 
tinetly declares to me, that when the ope- 
ration has been renewed in England, the 
operators have just had the same difficulty 
in extracting the stone, that is upon record 
as having been met with when the operation 
was first performed. 


Well, then, I have so far carried you into 
the history of this operation, as to have first 
shown you the simple operation, the ope- 
ration as described by Celsus, and where the 
whole instruments, indeed, were simple 
enough, consisting only of a hook and a knife ; 
where the operation was performed in the 
groin, repeatedly performed ; but there is ob- 
vious danger there, whereas the incision was 
considered much better, for all incisions in 
lithotomy must have two objects, one to let 
out the stone, and the other to let out the 
urine. Another circumstance was, that the 
urethra was not distended, for there was 
no instrument put into it, and they were 
in danger of dividing it. 1 observed to you 
the peculiar nature of the apparatus major ; 
that it was an apparatus by which the ope- 
ration was done at the suggestion of a phy- 


sician upon reading the aphorisms of Hip- | 


pocrates. I say the learned physicians de- 
scribed why this operation was not success- 


ful from the aphorisms of Hippocrates ; 


| learned much from him. The second ope- 
ration was the best ; it was performed thirty 
| times in France with the grooved staff with- 
|} out one patient being lost; and I told you 
|how it fell into disrepute ; that he went 
into Holland, and was copied by Rau, and 
Cheselden copied from him again ; and, in 
short, it is important for us to notice that all 
the great lithotomists both in history, on re- 
cord, and now existing in Europe, are |ith®- 
tomists who have operated for the stone with 
the grooved staff, and with the knife ; and 
they all agree as to the part that was to be 
cut. In short, Gentlemen, from what we hare 
on record, I must say that individual inge- 
nuity will do but little contrasted with this 
long course of experience ; and, indeed, this 
operation has acquired such a degree of 
simplicity, and, I must say, been attended 
with so much success, that it appears to me 
that it cannot now admit of refutation. 
That is to say, the incision being made with 
the knife through the prostate into the 
bladder, the finger following the knife, di- 
rectly following it and directing the for- 
ceps, the stone is felt, grasped, and with- 
drawa, and all this is done in three minutes 
and a half. I am quite aware that it is no 
manner of judging of an operation to say 
that it occupies but three minutes and « 
half, and that an operation may be sometimes 
done much better that occupies twenty 
minutes or half an hour, than one that oc- 
eupies but three minutes ; no doubt of it, 
but still when every thing is correct, when 
| every thing is favourable, when everyething 
goes on as the surgeon could desire it, the 
operation is completed in about three mi- 
nutes or three minutes and a half, and the 
person operated upon is moving about in 
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three weeks. Now it does really appear to 
me, that there can be no more simple or 
successful mode of operating than this 
adopted for the purpose of extracting a 
stone from the bladder. 

But will you permit me to make the last 
observation on this subject, and I do it 
under a perfect conviction that I am giving 
you the most important advice that can be 
given, and I consider it a strange thing that 
it should remain to come from me: I am 
quite convinced from my own experience, 
from all I have read, from all I have seen, 
and from all I have heard, that there is one 
cause of death which has been too much 
and too often overlooked—it is the want of 
freedom of egress to the urine. It has been 
the habit—it has been a sort of rule, that 
when the operation is performed, the sur- | 
geon orders the thighs of the patient to be | 
tied together. It is said, too, that when the | 
urine comes out on the first day by the 
penis—by the urethra, that that is a favour- 
able sign. Now this is, in fact, to me, and | 
I must state it boldly, the greatest piece of | 
ignorance; because, as I stated, the first 
object is to extract the stone, and the| 
second—I would almost say a greater,—is to 
see, to watch carefully, that there be no ex- 
travasation of urine. Now it very generally 
happens, that when the thighs are tied to- 
gether, the lips of the wound are brought 
together; they are agglutinated—not ad- 





hering by a healing process, but aggluti- 


nated by a coagulum of blood. The patient! 
has no desire to make water, perhaps, till 
the afternoon of the day on which the ope- 
ration has been performed, then he has a 
desire to do so, and with some pain and 
difficulty at last it appears by the natural 
urethra. Now I have found, that in this 
there is the greatest danger, for what have 
you done? You have made an incision by 
the prostate, and by the neck of the bladder, 
and is it not more likely that the urine will 
find its way into the cellular membrane 
than along the urethra? Be assured it is, 
be assured it does so; many have permitted 
that, and on that very afternoon the fate of 
the patient is decided ; and though his suffer- 
ing is, as it were, postponed, because this ex- 
travasated urine does not immediately bring 
on inflammation, yet he dies with the whole 
interior of the pelvis in a state of suppura- 
tion. I know it has been facetiously said,— 
and with regard to myself, the critic has 
said—so you would persuade us that when 
an operation is ill performed, it will succeed 
better than when it is well-performed. Now | 
I would very willingly saffer this to pass, if| 
it were to lead to any good end, but the 

meaning is this; that if an operation is 

done adroitly, and if the stone be easily ab- 
stracted, then there is more disposition to 

agglutination of the wound, and therefore 
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more danger of the urine extravasating ; 
but if, on the other hand, the forceps has 
slipped from the stone, if it has been in- 
troduced repeatedly, if the blunt gorget 
hes been used, if a variety of attempts 
have been made, and the fingers been put 
many times into the wound, that wound 
is not so likely to close immediately, that 
wounds more likely to carry off the urine, 
and therefore to ward off the greatest in- 
jury. In short, we come to the point of 
practice, and you operate in the ordinary 
way ; you come back to your patient in the 
course of two hours afterwards, and force 
your finger into the wound ; he thinks that 
is severe, because he expected to be allowed 
to be still, buf you must thrust your finger 
up to the knuckle into that wound to fores 
away the blood, and whatever may be col- 
lected there. If you do not this, you must 
take care by your dressing to effect the 
same purpose ; and you effect it in dressing, 
by putting a portion of oiled lint into the 
wound; a portion of oiled lint should be 
placed deep in the wound, so that when it 
is removed, it can give free access to all the 
blood: but it is much better to take an 
elastic tube plug ; surround that plug with 
lint, put it into the wound, and when you 
come back, you have the satisfaction of see- 
ing the urine dropping from that tube. In 
doing this, there has not been much force 
used ; and if you adopt this method, and see 
the urine falling freely through the tube, 
I will venture to say you have the fairest 


jreason for believing your patient is to 


do well. 

Now there is another subject, and T am 
afraid, from the want of time, I can hardly 
do justice to it; but it is upon the position 
of the body, and I wish to make the last 
lecture on this subject, because I think I 
perceive that the very diligent stadents 
whom we meet with, have been studying 
their anatomy season after season, and yet 
they never thought of making a due com- 
parison betwixt the natural place of the 
viscera in the chest, and the changes those 
viscera undergo by the changes of the hody ; 
in short, by comparing the anatomy of the 
viscera, as they are placed in different po- 
sitions in the living body ; and I think this 
subject may be shown to be of the highest 
importance, both as relating to our opera- 
tions in surgery, and, indeed, as it relates 
to disease or injuries. I can do no more, I 
believe, Sir, (addressing the chairman,) 
than make as it were an example of the 
nature of this study; and I wish now, if 
possible, to keep so far to the subject, and to 
show how very far it is from being ex- 
hatiSted. 

Now I| beg your attention to the position 
of the pelvis, in the different positions in 
which it is, when a person is recumbent, 


$F 
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supine, standing, or sitting. In order to! against the bone, and conceiving there was 
attend to this, it is necessary that we should |a stricture there, when there was no such 
recollect what has been said about the aris|thing. But it is in reference to the viscera 
of the pelvis. Now this axis of the pelvis | of the pelvis, I entreat your attention to it; 
is not always well taught; for example, 1|for here see is the pelvis of @ person re- 
have understood that the lecturers of mid- | clining backwards, and here is one of a per- 
wifery, at least in some former years, have | son standing (pointing to sketches), Now 
thought they would most distinctly show to| by as much as the line I now direct your 
their pupils what the axis of the pelvis was, attention to, deviates from the other, are 
by describing it something in this — | you aware not only of the change of the 
that if a woman is seized by a'savage, and a/person, but the change of the situation 
probe was passed in at the navel which | of the bladder, of the bulb of the urethra, 
came out at the anus, that that would pass|of the membraneous part of the urethra, 
through the axis. Now this is bad taste,|and of the prostate, and at once you 
and what is worse, it is entirely wrong ; the | see that that man will make his effort ina 
axis of the pelvis is totally a different thing, | totally different manner—more especially at 
and cannot be represented “by a straight |a different time, if he is introducing an in- 

~ You take the plane, as it were, of |strument when the patient is leaning ona 

brim of the pelvis, or you make a line | wall, than when he is in bed. Now, I am 
passing from the promontory of the sacrum | quite sure the young surgeon does not re- 
to the upper part of the synchondrosis | flect enough on this, for I have seen errors 
pubis; you place a line perpendicular to | of this kind consequent on the wrong judg- 
that, and take the person standing: sup-|ment, or misjudgment of the situation of 


pose we were to take a man standing, and 
to draw a line from the promontory of the 
sacrum to the os pubis, and raise a line per- 
pendicalar to that, it would run through the 
umbilicus. So far itis a straight line; but, 
in considering the line, it would be neces- 
sary to keep it actually different from all 
the points; then it must be a curve, until 
it comes to the lower opening of the pelvis, 
and then it may go off again in a straight 
line. Now I beg your particular attention 
to this line, because it will always point out 
to you the situation of the pelvis, and the 
relation of your instrument, iet it be a ca- 
theter, or whatever else you are using. 
The accoucheur attends to that, or ought to 
attend to it, and for good reasons, because 
the child’s head does not press in a straight 
line, but in a curved line. If its head is to 
be assisted through the pelvis, it must be 
assisted through a curve. If the accoucheur 
is to apply an instrument—either his lever 
or forceps, that instrument must be applied 
in a manner not only to correspond with the 
child's head, but to correspond with the 

lvis or line or axis of the pelvis: and so 
ee you, a8 surgeons, to attend to this; 


for suppose you are puncturing the bladder 
from the rectum, you have not to drive the 
instrument directly upwards or backwards, 
but upon entering it directly into the rec- 
tum, you know you have no length to drive 
it, unless yeu are to drive it in the curve 


or axis. In the same way, if you are to 
puncture above the pubes, it is not down- 
wards or backwards that you are to force 
the instrument, but the point of the in- 
strument must follow in the curved line 
marked out by the axis of the pelvis. 
Even if you were but introdacing a bougie 
into the rectum, you must remember the 
same thing, otherwise you would be bolting 


| the pelvis, as it alters in the different po- 
| sitions. . 

| There is another subject of some interest: 
j you find here the bladder (pointing to a 
sketch) and the viscera, as it were, hanging 
;Overit; here, again, the bladder and vis- 
cera hardly falling upon it. If you will ob- 
serve the different effects of the viscera as 
leaning upon the fundus of the bladder in 
the different positions of persons, you will 
then see a reason, and comprehend such 
symptoms, as will not authorise you to ope- 
rate without great caution. We must, how- 
ever, in order to understand this subject, 
recollect that the point where the exquisite 
sensibility of the bladder is, is just behind 
the prostate, or rather is just a little within 
and behind the urethra, As 1 had occasion 
to state to you, it is not a sensibility in the 
whole, but upon this point of the bladder, 
that brings on power or action of the blad- 
der in passing the urine; that this part is 
peculiarly sensible, and distinctly controls 
many muscles, just as the sensibility of the 
throat, which makes a person cough, brings 
into action all the muscles of the body into 
effort, in throwing the air rapidly out, Aec- 
cordingly, you will find that you have no 
power directly over the parts, ih causing the 
contraction of the bladder, but you have an 
indirect power, that is to say, you have the 
power over the abdominal muscles; you 
strain the abdominal muscles, the abdominal 
muscles press down the viscera upon the 
fundus of the bladder, and the fundus being 
pressed down, then comes on the concur- 
rent action of the other muscles necessary 
tothe passing ofthe urine. ‘This being the 
fact, then, we will endeavour to make it 
useful in explaining what follows in the dif- 
ferent positions of the body. In a large 
party—we should suppose a large party at 
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dinner; they sit all the evening enjoying 
themselves, thinking nothing of what we 
are now talking about, nor any of them have 
ally occasion to go away ; but if it is a party 
in which there are medical gentlemen, they 
are disturbed, the medical gentlemen’s busi- 
ness calls them away, and those persons who 
have got no business also rise and go away, 
and so the meeting is broken up. No sooner 
are those persons up, then there is a call 
fora certain utensil; and why is this? It 
really belongs to our profession to inquire 
why there is in sitting no call for it, and 
why in rising and moving about there is. 





It is for this reason, that in the erect posture 
of the body there must be a straining of the 
abdominal muscles, a pressure on the fun- 
dus of the bladder, as it were, a confined | 
pressure and consequent excitement, and | 
this brings on a call to void urine. 

There is another subject, which at first | 
appears indeed a very trifling subject, 1 | 
mean the misery that creatures suffer from 
wetting the bed, and the misery that young 
men suffer at school, and the misery that 
men suffer in the after period of life, 
for I have known men made most uncom- 
fortable from this cause for the greater 


ticularly, I recollect, and whose abilities 
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of the stone, explains how the stone lodges 
in the pelvis. After having sounded a man, 
you find that having sounded him, the stone 
is changed. We find how a stone sacculated 
lodges in the bladder, not being exposed to 
the attrition of another stone, nor even to 
the action of the,bladder upon it ; that sharp 
spiculi upon the stone, sharp as razors, 
stick out from it, that at last it falls forward, 
rests on the front of the bladder ; the pain is 
so severe, that a fit of the stone comes on ; 
no relief can be given, inflammation fol- 
lows, and death is the consequence. Then 
you will often have to inquire whether this 
is stone or stricture, or disease of the pros- 
tate, or disease of the bladder, or, after all, 
whether it is nothing more than an aecumus 
lation of fetid matter in the intestines 

constipation. I stated to you, thatsirrita- 
tion in the bowels produced irritation like 
stone in the bladder. I am not speaking of 
those false impressions, but I am speaking 
of a mechanical effect. And it struck me 
very forcibly once, that the patient in mak- 
ing urine, a person having that irritable 
bladder, was relieved in the upright pos- 
ture ; that there were more frequently pains 
in the recumbent posture than inthe up- 
right, and that brought me to reflect on the 
thing, and, in short, to observe that the 


period of their lives. One young man es 


were in every respect calculated to enable | loaded viscera and the constipated viscera, 
him to enjoy life, but he durst not go out,| rested in one way, and that in the recum- 
he durst not leave his home, or if he did, he | bent position pressed more on the fundus of 
was obliged to sit up all night $ and I have | the bladder, and was more likely to produce 
known, which brings it more home to us as lirritation. You will have to consider, then, 
a professional subject, persons endure the | whether this irritation of the bladder be a 
operation of the bougie day after day, week | consequent upon disease, or be a mere con- 
atter week, and month after month, because | sequent of some remote irritation, or the con- 
of this weakness, as it is called. Now it is! sequence of a mere mechanical effect; and 
very important to notice, that when a per-|I think, at last, if you be as misinformed as 
son is asleep in bed, or is going to sleep| I was then, you would be very apt to fall 
lying on his back, this takes place ; that is|into a mistake, and to suppose there was @ 
to say, you observe that in the erect posture | stone in the bladder producing so singular 
the viscera that the intestines fall enterier | an effect as is consequent upon change of 
to the bladder, and are reposing and resting | posture. If you consider these effects only, 
in the lower and interior part of the pelvis ; | you will be under a mistake. Here is aman 
but when a person is recumbent in bed, the | more easy when he walks, when he rides in 
viscera are lying pressing on the fundus of|a carriage, and so on, and still there must 
the bladder, and at the same time when he|be a change. Now you have the whole 
is stretched on his back, there is a stretch- | of the subject befére you ; you must consi- 
ing of the abdominal muscles, and conse-|der the nature of that irritable bag, the 
quently more pressing on the bladder, more | weight of the viscera, and the action of the 
excitement, and then comes the addition of | abdominal muscles, before you will be able 
the breathing. Now to avoid all this, those | to make out any thing clear in a case of this 
young persons require a change of posture. | kind. 


For exainple, if a man wakes early in the 
morning, when his bladder is full, it is 
scarcely necessary to give the advice to that 
lazy man, that he may lie two hours and a 
half more if he will change his posture, that 
is, if he will give the action of the muscles 
a change, he will have no longer a call to 
muke urine, and will go to sleepagain. But 
the peculiar advantage is this, you see how 
it explains the condition of rest in the case 





Thus far, then, in connexion with our 
subject, | have endeavoured to show you 
that there is a great deal in the situation of 
the viscera, and you should study the posi- 
tion of the pelvis as well as the viscera, not 
merely as you see them in the dead body, 
but as you see them, or as you can imagine 
them, changing their positions in the living 
body. Now this you must farther consider ; 
but I should not pass from this subject be- 





fore I just give a hint that a great deal may 
be learned also upon this, from the effect 
of . 

ow in regard to the abdominal viscera, 
how important it is to notice what is the 
position in regard to the abdominal viscera, 
which gives relaxation to, the abdominal 
muscles. According to that, we ask, what 
is the position that gives most pressure, 
and therefore we will find that one position 
will relieve in spasm, and that the other po- 
sition will be the consequence of irritation ; | 
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the whole chest expands, so that it is the 
anterior part of the chest that expands, the 
interstices of each rib expand, and conse- 
quently you see the whole of the ribs et- 
panding. ‘There is something, therefore, in 
this position to be observed, and it is the 
condition in which the chest expands ; but 
there is more than this: a dying person 
must be raised, a person suffocating must 
be raised, or even a person labouring under 
disease or exhaustion must be raised ; there 
is, therefore, more in it than the mere ex- 


for ins , you see the patient writhing in| pansion of the chest. All the weight of 
pain wen there is the most action excited ;| the muscles clothing the chest are taken 
tegard to the abdominal muscles, you | off by this action ; the whole of the upper 

will study the action of those muscles, and | part of the chest is raised by its own ap- 
x that they are thrown into a atate of re-| propriate muscles and nerves, and the ad- 
to relieve the spasm, because pres- vantage is, that it is laid down again by the 

sure against the inflamed muscles is pro-|same, and that they tend to compress it; 
ductive of pain. And so you should consi- so that we have not only in the erect pos- 
derthe subject in reference to some of the ture the free expansion of the chest, but 
other fanctions ; for example, in regard to | an additional apparatus, as it were, by which 
the function of the stomach, if person goes | the extension of the chest may be raised, 
to bed with a full stomach, or just after tak-| and by which the extended chest may be 
ing @ meal, the most easy posture for him | compressed. This I conceive to be the 
be upon the left side, because Nature | true principle of these things. We seea 
intends that there will be a certain lodg-| person in the paroxysm of asthma, or any 
ment of the food in the left side, but at an | attack of that kind, take that position ; he 
after period he will —— shift to the | starts up in bed and cannot bear the recum- 
right side, because in that, Nature intends | bent position, and he can breath only ins 
that there shall be a slow and gradual eva-| degree freely in the erect position. Then 
cuation of the stomach into the duodenum. | again observe, that if a person be breathing 
If he be lying on the left side, the liver will | and lying upon his sternum or breast, he 
be on the stomach, and give a sense of un-| must indeed be perfectly in health and well. 
easiness, which is only removed by the per-| A person may throw himself down on the 
son changing his position to lie on the right | grass and go to sleep, lying on his sternum, 
side, as if the heavy viscus of the liver had | but he must be well if he does that, for the 
its weight removed by resting on the con- | sternum becomes the fixed bone, and almost 
cavity of the diaphragm; then it lodges | all the rest must be moved from that. In 
upon its broad surface, rests upon its own| the same way, if he lies upon his side, 
, a8 it were, and the stomach, andj nature intended that both sides should ex- 

the first division of the intestines, is | pand alike, but if he lies upon his side it is 
comparatively filled. This is a subject, | quite clear that the ribs on that side must 
, I must not dwell upon, and the | be in a very considerable degree limited to 

lly, a8 it is not properly ours ;| the extent of their motion, while the ribs 
not quite sure that I am correct | on the upper side must bé powerfully ex- 
am not quite certain whether the | panded, and of course it is in this way you 


more 
bat I 
two 


am 
for I 
divisions of the profession have done | judge of diseases of wounds and of injuries. 
much good ; but whatever distinction there | Suppose a person to be lying on his side, 

be in the practice, I apprehend we) the motion of those ribs is necessarily 


here, 


should attend very much in both divisions | compressed, and those rays, (pointing to a 
to the study of the same things. sketch,) as it were, represent the more free 
Now it is in the same way I have to en-/ expansion of the ribs on the opposite side 
treat you to let us attend to position in| of the chest, otherwise we should indeed 
regard to-the thorax. Now there is a new| be surprised why a person wounded in the 
principle, as it were, comes into this con-| chest should lie on the side on which that 
sideration here, for it is not merely the | wound is, and why a person, with a frac- 
lod it of the viscera, but it is the play| tured rib, should lie on that fractured rib. 
of the ribs we are called apon to attend to. | It seems to be against reason that a person, 
Now notice, I beg you, the different play having been crushed so as to have got his 
of the ribs according to position: if the | ribs fractured, should lie on the side on 
person be upright, this column (vertebral | which that fracture occurred ; but it is, you 
column) is nearly stationary, or it is some- will observe, because the greater fre 
what curved at the back and dilated at the | of that part on which he lies is diminished, 
fore-part ; as the breath is drawn in again | its power of contraction is curtailed. If the 
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man lies on the other side, in such a case 
both sides will be constrained, and the 
respiration on the whole too much limited ; 
therefore, suppose he is wounded ia the left 
side, he lies upon the left side, because by 
lying on the left side he gives repose to the 
wounded part, at the same time that he 
gives more free expansion to the opposite 
side. It is, therefore, very natural t p- 
pose, that when you go into a hospital and 
see a man with his ribs broken, you know 
which side it is on which the fracture has 
happened, and that it is the side on which 
he lies, in order to give it quiet repose, and 
soon. So you find from diseases of the 
lungs, from extravasation, from ephysema, 
and so forth, that the patient is obliged to 
rise up and breathe differently to what he 
was doing before ; still you will observe, 
that there is an inclination to give relief by 
giving freedom to the sound side, conse- 
quently every practitioner notices that the 
patient knows how to limit the operation 
of one side and to give expansion to the 
other; in short, he breathes with a peculiar 
twist of his body. But, indeed, I could not 
pretend to go fully into this subject, but 
only to make such observations as may show 
you that it is worthy of your consideration, 
and I do that the rather, for I think all 
lectures are best which afe given in sug- 
gesting points, and that he is best taught 
who is his own teacher, and that you can 


dono good unless you take up the points | 


that are suggested, and prosecute the con- 
sideration of them for yourselves. 


The last division of this subject, I would 
say, regarded the position of the whole body. 
Then im order to consider the effects of the 
position of the whole body, you would have 
to consider the principles of Aydraulics, and 
see how far these principles go with regard 
to the circulation of the different fluids and 
the different actions of the feces, a most 
interesting and highly important part of 
your study. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have to thank you 
for your attention, in circumstances too 
whick make that attention peculiarly and 
doubly gratifying to me, However, I have to 
apologise, and now to make that apology 
which I have long desired to have an oppor- 
tunity of making—an apology for the im- 
perfection of this course of lectures in all 
respects; Iam only relieved by the time 
having arrived which permits me to make 
thatapology. Wou may remember, Gentle- 
men, that at the conclusion of the short ana- 
tomical course, I laid down certain subjects 
to be treated of in the present course, and | 
gave you my promise that! should make those 
subjects my study, so far as to be wery parti- 
cular in my examination of the museum ; I 
did that, for at that time I liad many import- 
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ant cases to attend to, and I wished to pledge 
myself to you, because I knewithe pe a 
you had over my mind, and that having given 
you that pledge it would call me from all 
other thoughts to this; but it unfortunately 
happened, that just the day after I had con- 
cluded, a family misfortune came upon us, 
and I was obliged to make a long journey 
into Scotland, and was able to return only 
just in time to begin this course, and hastil 
|to examine the preparations. I am sure 
will not offend any one by saying, that 
during that time I neither thought of the 
College of Surgeons nor any thing t- 
ing them. When I returned here I 
my neglected pledge; 1 had not them time 
|to turn to those authorities, and te 
| those examinations and inquiries, that | had 
intended to do ; in short, you will have seen 
how I have struggled on in preparifg my- 
self from day to-day. 





There is another reason, Gentlemen, why 
Ihave been under this difficulty, which is, 
because I was absent all the time of my 
Colleague's lectures. Now it would have 
shown great want of kindness, great want 
of sympathy, great want of good sense, 
great neglect of my own interest, to 
have been absent from those lectures, if 
I could have attended them; I am, re- 
fore, happy with respect to that, to be 
| able to show you that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for me to make that long journey 
into Scotland, otherwise I should not have 
been so deficient in looking at my own in- 
terest as to have missed the opportanity of 
improving by those lectures. As to those 
persons who have horoured us with their 
presence, and especially those who gave us 
their countenance during the last course, one 
thing offers itself to our notice, that those 
who have done most in their early life are 
the most intelligent, their judgment the 
most correct, and their presence the most 
consoling. Indeed it is pleasant for us to 
observe how the science, well cultivated, of 
our profession is not only capable of getting 
us safely through our difficult duties in the 
early period of our active lives, but is also 
capable of giving the highest interest, and 
of affording the sincerest gratification, in our 
later periods of life; in short, Sir, (ad- 
dressing the Chairman) to you and to tliose 
Gentlemen near you who have supported 
me in this task, 1 must express myself in 
the fewest and simplest words, as most cor- 
responding with the strength of my feel- 
ings, and, in skort, Sir, I sincerely thank 
you. 


[A general expression of approbation fol- 
lowed the conclusion of this lecture. ] 
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and a fibro-cartilaginous layer, into which 
> ay its fleshy fibres are inserted. ‘This layer re- 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. sembles the section of a circle, and is situ- 
ated so that its convexity looks upwards, 
and the chord of the arch, which it forms, 
On the Human Voice. By P. Maven. meen —— the a bundles 
, : ‘ ., | of this layer, a conglomerated gland 1s seen, 
(Meckel’ s re ae und Physiol. This layer is called the superior vocal cat- 
sinter tilagg, and may be seen very distinctly in s 

P. Maver commences with an examina- | great number of mammalia. 


. . 5 . 
tion of the muscles which move the chorde| The inferior vocal chord is a fibrous soft 


vocales, the chords themselves, the nerves | layer, and only presenting a small carti- 
which exercise an influence on the vocaliza- | laginous nucleus, about the size of a grain 
tien of sound, and considers the part which | of barley, situated at the angle of the thy- 
the e iglottis performs in this phenomenon. | roid cartilage, very near that of the opposite 
e @ mentions the different kinds of| side. These cartilaginous nuclei, consider- 
voie®, the difference between a strong and a | ably developed in most maMmalia, are quite 
soft sweet voice ; explains the mechanism | distinct in some species of monkeys. These 
of the speech, and gives a new theory of | bodies evidently increase the elasticity of 
ventriloquism. the cartilages of the larynx, and, conse- 
In order to give an exact idea of P. quently, the power and intenseness of the 
Mayer's investigation, it is necessary to | vibrations. 
enter into some details on each of these On the Nerves of the Larynz.—lIt is well- 
subjects. known that Rudolphi, in his Physiology, 
He entertains a different opinion from | states, that he possessed a larynx which 
the one generally received, on the action | demonstrates the incorrectness of Magen- 
of the muscles. Proving that the glottis | die’s assertions, relative to the distribution 
may experience two different modifica- | of the laryngeal nerves. There are anasto- 
tions in the opening of the chorde vo-| moses of the two nerves near the plexus, as 
cales, and in the tension of these chords, he | the plates of Monro show ; and it would be 
divides the muscles of the glottis into five very difficult to decide to what nerves the 
orders, viz :— | filaments, proceeding from these anasto- 
ist. Muscles which open the glottis, and | moses, belong. P. Mayer is of opinion, to- 
relax the cherdw vocales. (Dilatores and | gether with Scarpa, that the superior laryn- 
laxatores.) They are the two hyo-thyroid | geal is particularly destined for sensation. 
and crico-thyroid muscles. The first, in On the formation of the Voice.—Dodart, in 
this case, rests on the thyroid cartilage, | 1707, explained the modulations of the 
and draws the os hyoides on it. voice, principally by the dilatation and con- 
The erico-thyroid muscle draws the thy-| traction of the glottis. Ferrein, and some 
roid cartilage on the cricoid, which remains years after Runyo, opposed this theory ; 
fixed. }and considering that the inferior chords 
2d. The muscles which contract the|alone were in the larynx, endeavoured to 
glottis, and extend the chords, are the con-| find the cause of sound in their vibrations. 
strictores and tensores gluitidis. These are the | They made the different degrees of sound 
same muscles acting in an opposite direction. | dependant on these ligaments, considering 
The first rests on the os hyoides, the second | it as a point of no consequence whether 
on the thyroid cartilage. |the glottis were open or not, or whether 
3d. The muscles which dilate the glottis, | both chords or only one were put in action. 
and at the same time stretch the chords, | Liskovius published, in 1814, a work on the 
are the dilatatores and tensores glottidis ; these | voice, iu which, attacking the thedry of 
are the crico-arytenoid muscles. Ferrein, he endeavours to revive that of 
4th. Muscles which relax the chorde vo-| Dodard, but with several modifications. 
cales, and, consequently, draw back the| P. Mayer successfully combats the opinions 
glottis. of Liskovius, and shows that the true theory 
P. Mayer, who adopts the opinion of|of the voice consists in the union of the 
Soemmerring and Meckel, places here the | theories of Dodart and Ferrein, but giving 
lateral crico-arytenoid and thyro-arytenoid | to the latter the principal part. ‘The fol- 
muscles. When these muscles both act to-| lowing are the points whieh must be con- 
gether with the posterior crico-arytenoid, | sidered, in the production of the voice : 
they become, on the contrary, tensors of} 1st. The tension and vibration of the in- 
the glottis. | ferior chordie vocales, an essential condition 
5th. Lastly, the muscles which straighten | of this phenomenon. ‘This vibration may 
the glottis, without acting on the chords, | be perceived on one’s self, and in experi- 
are the oblique and transverse arytenoid | ments on living animals. It is more accele- 
muscles; externally the arytenoid muscle | rated in high sounds, By pressing on the 
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larynx, the vibration is impeded, and with | tition. He here proves that this organ 
it the voice ceases. It can alone produce a | serves not only for deglutition, but even for 
great number of sounds. It is even suffi-| the vocalization of sound. It is easy to 
cient, that one chord only should be put in| be convinced on one’s own person, that 
action. }in low sounds the epiglottis rises and 

gd. The dilatation and contraction of the | rests on the back of the tongue ; but the 
glottis are not the essential cause of the | most remarkable fact is, that the epiglottis 
voice, but are necessary, in as much as the | should become altogether flat. In the high 
column of air is more or less pressed against | sounds, on the contrary, it becomes horizon- 
the tendinous chords, and, consequently, | tal, and what is the essential point, its two 
produces their vibration to a great extent. | sides roll inwards, so that the epiglottis 
In order to prove that the variations of the | forms a kind of horn, which receives the 
opening of the glottis are not an essential | sound, and condenses the sonorous andula- 
condition of the voice, P. Mayer observes,— |tions. Moreover, the epiglottis vibrates at 


ist. That Ferrein and Rungo produced 


| the instigation of the chorde vocales, and 


very high sounds, when the glottis was | these vibrations depend on its greater ten- 


widely opened. 
ed. That the same sound can be produced 
duriny iaspiration as well as expiration. 


Pat it is found, that the glottis is enlarged | 


during inspiration. 


3d. That the glottis is straightened during | 


the production of the lower sounds, which 
is easy to be perceived, and which is neces- 
sary, in order that the vibration of the 
chords, till then very relaxed, should be 
effected. This explains why very low 


sounds can only be produced during inspi- | 


ration. 

4th, That the high sounds are more easily 
produced during inspiration than expiration. 

5th. That it is impossible to elevate the 
sound by the simple contraction of the glot- 
tis, since the chords must be stretched. 
From these considerations P. Mayer con- 
clades, that the variations of the opening of 
the glottis are only an accidental condition 
in the production of the voice. The elonga- 
tions of the trachea during high, and its 


shortening during low sounds, have no sen- | 


sible effect on these sounds in man and other 
wammalia ; itis not the same with birds, 
where the trachea is situated above the 
glottis, and is susceptible of very extensive 
motions. 

P. Mayer concludes by saying, that the 
organ of voice in man is neither similar to a 
stringed instrument, nor to a wind instru- 
ment, nor to a pipe of an organ, but toa 
pipe susceptible of vibrations, in the inte- 
rior of which, two mouth-pieces are situ- 
ated, the glottis and isthmus faucium ; the 
first of these is the seat of voice, whilst the 
second modifies it. The opening of the 
tube may differ in size: it possesses several 
valves susceptible of varied motions, viz. 
the epiglottis, the velum palati, the tongue, 
which modify the sound produced by the 
glottis. 


On the Influence of the Epiglottis in the Forma- 
tion of the Voice. 


The author has refuted in a preceding 


' 


sion. Itis probable that there is an exact 
relation between the tension of the chords 
and that of the epiglottis; these motions 
still serve to strengthen the sound. 


On the Difference between the Full Voice (vor 
pectoralis), and the Soft Sweet Voice (vor 
collaris ). 

Liskovius thinks, that the latter voice re- 

sults from the approximation of the chorde 

vocales, and of their simultaneous tension, 
whilst the full voice is produced by the ap- 
proximation of the chords only. The soft 
sweet voice is wanting in several indivi- 
duals. Itis very useful in singing, princi- 


| pally for the tenor, when it is necessary to 


| pass from the full to the soft sweet voice, 


| without a sudden transition. 

P, Mayer rejects the theory of Liskovius 
on the soft voice, and makes the diffe- 
rence which exists between this and the 
full voice depend on two causes, 

| ist. The inferior chordw vocales are more 
extended, and the glottis straighter in the 
| soft voice. The larynx ascends, so that 
| the voice is raised, as during the produc- 
tion of the full voice. 
| 2d. The principal difference which exists 
in the full voice is, that the pillars of the 
velum palati are relaxed. In the soft voice, 
jon the contrary, these pillars are elevated 
| in proportion as the-roice is raised, and con- 
stitute a longitudinal fissure, a second glottis 
‘of the isthmus faucium. At the same time 
the uvula is carried alternately forwards and 
| backwards. 
Ventriloquism, 
According to P. Mayer, is produced in the 
| glottis as the ordinary voice, but during in- 
|spiration. A ventriloquist begins by dilat- 
ing his chest with a considerable quantity 
of air, to give sufficient resonance to his 
|voice. The deception depends on the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— 

ist. The ear does not directly receive the 

sonorous undulations as before, and we look 


article the assertion of Magendie relative to} elsewhere than in the belly for the sounds, 
the inutility of the epiglottis during deglu- which we do not perceive coming from it. 3 
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ed. By the strong dilatation of the larynx 
and of the chest, the sounds are strengthen- 
ed by a small echo, and become hollow, 
which leads us to believe that the person 
we hear is at a great distance below us. 

3d. As the larynx descends for about an 
inch, the sounds are much deeper and more 
elongated. ‘ 

4th. A fourth mode of deception is the 
almost complete shutting of the mouth ; it 
is reduced to a simple fissure. The tongue 
is thrown back, the point of which rests 
against the palate; a means by which the 
sonorous undulations are to a great degree 
forced to pass by the nose. The noise of a 
ventriloquist is in general of an octave, much 
higher than his common voice, which com- 
pletely changes the voice. It will be seen 
that this theory differs from that which sup- 
poses that the ventriloquist speaks during 
inspiration. 


On the Poisonous Glands of the Rattlesnake.* 


M. Desmoulins lately examined the rattle- | 


snake which bit our countryman Urake, and 
from the effect of which bite he died, and 
has taken this opportunity of correcting the 
opinion which he formerly published on this 
subject, and found that the bottom of the 
sheath terminates below the fang; and, 
consequently, that the bottom of this sheath 
is separated by a septum of the capsule, 
which terminates the excretory duct. So 
that the tears transmitted into the mouth 
by the nares, do not constitute the poison 
with which, however, they may be mixed 
in the sheath, when the apparatus is in a 
state of rest, if the surperabundant poison 
should pass by the point of the fang. 
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Or all the streams through which the 
Genius of Charity dispensed her blessings, 
none can be more copious in its resources, 
or more fertilising in its effects, on those 
parched and arid plains, which the map of 
life so extensively discloses to the view, than 
the establishment we are about to speak of. 
Like the Nile, it pours health and vigour 
over a district whose population would 
otherwise droop and die beneath the incle- 
mencies of nature, and the evil institutions 
ofman. Ina kingdom distinguished for its 
benevolent institutions, and where every 
malady that can afflict the human race has 
its appropriate asylum, this decidedly stands 
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pre-eminent and alone. It shines the bright. 
est jewel in that rich diadem, with which 
the poet and sculptor of future times will 
crown his imagined personification of this 
beauteous but much calumniated land. I 
|proof of these assertions, we need only 
| mention the amazing fact, that its roof has 
already given shelter to upwards of 115,800 
| destitute females, and that within its walls 
}an equal number of human beings have 
|drawn the first breath of existence, and 
| been ushered into a life which was to prove 
| to them either a path of happiness or misery, 
| and to society a source of extensive benefit 
or mischief. Its origin is a noble instance 
of goodness, that puts to shame the stinted 
benevolence of ordinary men, though a me- 
| lancholy example of the effects of self-de- 
votedness to the public good. 

Bartholomew Mosse, a physician of no 
mean celebrity in his day, struck by the 
misery and wretchedness that met his eye 
in his charitable visits to poor turient 
women, conceived the noble idea of found. 
ing an institution capable of receiving within 
its ample walls all who might apply, har- 
ing poverty for their plea, and the pains of 
approaching child-birth as the ground of 
their request. With an ardour of benevo- 
lence, to be regretted, perhaps, inasmuch 
as it caused him to neglect providing a com- 
petence for his children, but to be admired 
asthe genuine spirit of the philanthropist, 
he spent in this favourite object his time, 
his talents, his private fortune, and finally 
his life. The pallet of a prison was his 
death-bed, and a broken heart the termina- 
tion of his Christian labours! The inscrip- 
tion that records his goodness is couched in 
these few words, ‘‘ MISERIS sOLAMEN 
InsiiTuit,” 1757. Sacred be his memory! 
Peace to his benevolent spirit! 

But this establishment, like all other 
human institutions, contains much of the 
leaven of imperfection. Time, and the re- 
volutions of society, have produced mate- 
rial changes. Not that we would arraign 
for one moment the pure and benevolent 
motives of its amiable founder, nor the con- 
duct of the Board, who have to augment its 
finances and regulate its internal affairs ; 
for the intentions of the one were god-like, 
and the conduct of the other has ever been 
marked by such integrity and diligence, as 
to render them a model to all other bodies 
invested with the management of public 
funds. The wishes of the founder, as far as 
giving shelter and essistance to destitute 
women in Nature’s most trying hour, are 
scrupulously acted up to, both as regards 
the letter and spirit of his directions. In 
no institution in the world is there more of 
substantial comfort and real luxury even, 
considering the previous circumstances of 
its inmates, than in this. But we regard 
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the establishment in a two-fold light, as an 
hospital, and as a school of instruction 
whence many of the future accoucheurs of 
{reland, and her more fortunate sisters, both 
of the north and south, are to derive their 
knowledge. As regards our own country, it 
is the only one where the medical student 
can be instructed in that particular branch 
of the profession. And here he comes, and 
transfers from the pockets that are not at 
all times over-loaded, to tlie all-devouring 
purse of the master, the sum of twenty 
guineas as an external pupil, or thirty as an 
internal. And for what consideration does 
he part with as much money as would pay 
his fees, on obtaining his letters testimo- 
nial from the Royal College of Surgeons? 
Simply to go through a six months’ course 
of morning perambulations in the train of 
the silent genius of the institution, with the 
privilege of a third or fourth share of the 
practice on one day or night in the week. 
But to answer the question effectually, we 
must take a review of the character and at- 
tainments of the gentlemen at the head of 
the institution. In discharging this part of 
our task, be it known that we do it without 
one feeling of personal hostility to them as 
individuals, and without one single wish to 
depreciate the establishment in public 
esteem. There are other reasons which 
urge us to the duty. We know something 
of human motives, and would not blame an 
individual, however incompetent he might 
be to the duties to be performed, for seizing 
on a lucrative situation which he saw was 
easily within his grasp, or accepting a boon 
which his friends, with mistaken partiality, 
thrust upon him. The censure and repro- 
bation must fall upon the system. Events 
of this kind here are almost of daily occur- 
rence. Society seems to take its tone en- 
tirely from those restless enthusiasts that 
stroll about, inculcating all that bigotry and 
ignorance can suggest, and insinuating 
themselves into the good graces of all, how- 
ever small their intellect, provided they 
have a well filled purse, to use their wealth 
and interest in support of prejudice, intole- 
rance, and superstition. Itinerant preach- 
ers, methodists, evangelicals, church-men, 
and church-women, both of the old and new 
schools--all sorts of pretenders to sanctity, 
push themselves upon us as the patrons of 
eur profession, and contrive to dispense of- 
fices of trust and emolument, as premiums 
for the cultivation of the arts of hypocrisy 
and deceit. And thus it is, that no man 
dare canvass for many of our public situa- 
tions, until he is qualified to solicit the suf- 
frages of the saints, by the austerity of his 
deportment, his rough uncourteous man- 
ners, and his devotedness to this company 
of enthusiast divines, and divine enthusiasts; 
who on this condition only, and without any 
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view to his professional worth or ability, 
lift this child of godliness and worthless- 
ness as far as the influence of intrigue can 
reach, until at length, from the height of his 
elevation, he looks down upon his more de- 
serving brethren, and proclaims to them 
how the welcome charity of sainted dow- 
agers and enthusiast dotards, has rescued 
him from the starvation and obscurity that 
an enlightened public would have entailed 
upon his paltry and miserable talents, 

Of all the favourites of Fortune and the 
Saints, there are few, perhaps, less endowed 
by Nature, or less indebted to education, 
than the present master of the Lying-in 
Hospital. His is one of those fortunate 
instances where connexions, not talent 
—where intimacy with the voters, not age 
or long experience—where the profes- 
sion of a favoured and haughty and exclu- 
sive creed, not the sterling attainments of @ 
well tried man or publicly approved pro- 
fessor, have done all which the possession 
of every requisite quality could possibly 
have achieved. With a genius too great to 
be limited by the ordinary rules of scholas- 
tic education, he rose by one bold effort 
from an hospital dresser to the “‘ summos 
medicorum honores.”” The base and apex 
are the only parts he recognises in the ima- 
ginary pyramid of fame and wealth: the 
intermediate stages of the building, he left 
to be tardily surmounted by men of tortoise 





talent and more reptile attainments. The 
| elevation, however, has proved too rapid, 
| both for his head andeye. With the ambi- 
}tion of the eagle for lofty flight, he seems 
supported in his ascent only by the plume 
| of the raven; and his glance, instead of 
commanding the entire horizon, is rivetedon 
| the paltry spot that affords him prey. He has 
| none of that openness of address, or suavity 
of manner, that marks the gentleman and 
|} scholar, He regards his class as beings who 
have no information but what he, out of the 
abundance of his intellectual stores, has 
poured into their minds through the funnel 
of his lectures, unmindful or ignorant of 
the fact that he is addressing men, some of 
whom are not only his equals in age, but 
who possess far superior attainments to 
himself in every department, except the 
one in which they have feed him to instruct 
them, and who have gained the initials 
M.D., not as he himself did, but by a long 
and assiduous course of college study. 

In private practice he may be a steady 
operator and skilful man ; and here we wish 
him every success. But as an hospital in- 
structor (the character in which he volun- 
tarily comes before the public,) his quali- 
ties are at best but of a negative kind. A 
pupil's own observation may in some degree 
supply the deficiency ; but it is no satisfac- 
tion, no adequate return, as Sawney would 
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say, for ‘‘ the siller,” for him to be aware 
that he has a teacher, whose greatest merit 
is, that he has not folly enough to open 
his lips, for fear of betraying the ignorance 
of which he is censcious. We may, per- 
haps, be mistaken in our opinion, and the 
gentleman may possess great attainments, 
but does not condescend to disclose them. 
Let him, however, recollect, that thé time 
is long by, when this tacit method of 
evincing talent was in repute. Knowledge 
is not now estimated by the obscurity of an 
individual’s mien, nor is silence regarded 
as the criterion of wisdom. It is a readi- 
ness to converse on gny professional topic ; 
an alacrity in evincing the resources of a 
mind well stored with medical literature and 
general knowledge, which can alone gain 
respect for a professor in the present day. 
word or two respecting the Assistants. 
These gentlemen, like the master, are re- 
quired to have the rank M.D., and from this 
circumstance alone, ve should suppose that 
they might be of essential service in com 
municating information to the pupils; but 
whether they do not choose to redistil their 
knowledge gratis, after becoming sublimed 
and spiritualised in the alembic of their 
minds, or there be some other weighty 
reason for their imparting none, we cannot 
say: the fact we know. The duty of the 
two assistants is to relieve the master from 


the general business of the house, (which 
they take alternately for two months) and 
to spare the students the trouble (mind, not 
to debar them from the improvement) of 
performing any sma!l operation, which 
either mother or child may require in any 


of the varieties of labour. Not so much as 
a catheter must the pupil use, on pain of 
expulsion from the house, though expected 
to be versed in the introduction of this in- 


strument, and the management of every | 


difficulty that can occur, when examined by 
these worthies and the Magnus Apollo for 
his credentials. 

Well, then, the triumvirate is complete ; 
but to see it to advantage, Mr. Editor, you 
must summon up perfect command over 
your risible faculties, and follow the master 
round the hospital in his morning tour, 
which is any thing but one of observation. 
At nine o'clock a.m. the farce commences, 
and the doctor enters the wards supported 
by his two shades, and sometimes followed 
by a few juniors of the class, who have not 
yet learned that they have nothing to expect 
from their assiduous attendance. We have 
already sketched the master (with what 
fidelity he can best judge) and need not, 
ream give areprintofhim. At present 
we will suppose him standing in the centre 
of the ward, fiddling with his watch chain, 
rubbing the dust from off his sleeve, or wash- 
ing his hands, as Pontius did, to show his 


| innocence of what was going on; or, that 
he may not altogether be supposed to have 
a sinecure of the place, we will imagine him 
ringing changes on his favourite applica- 
tions, ‘* black bottle, strapping, and house. 
pills.” The assistant on duty carries a 
book of portentous size, and with a face as 
solermn as if he bore the scroll of fate, and 
a manner as authoritative as if registering 
for eternity, notes down the name, age, and 
acts of the prostrate patient, with sun- 
| dry particulars to be hereafter explained ; 
jthe other gentleman amuses himself as he 
can. But to be more particular in the 
portrait of the assistants. With an aspect 
and demeanor, to which my pencil would do 
but feeble justice, the senior hurries before 
| you, as if big, at least, with the fate of 
nations. His knowledge be shrouds under 
| the most dark and forbidding exterior that 
either wisdom or ignorance could assume ; 
jor if he speak, in reply to some daring 
| Wight who has the temerity to interrogate 
him on a point of practice, he exhibits the 
convulsive starts of an ancient Python, and 
having uttered some brief reply, in harsh 
and discordant tones, darts off at a tangent, 
as if annoyed at the repose and solitade of his 
mind being thus disturbed. If a cynic were 
looking for a figure on which to indulge his 
spleen, his choice would certafmly fall on 
this eccentric genius. With a careless, awk- 
ward, flinging gait, that would seem to in- 
| dicate any thing but conceit, he is yet com- 
| pletely occupied with himself. 

The junior assistant will pardon us for 
| saying a few words respecting him, as we 
are sorry that he does not say many for 
himself; it is necessary to complete the 
group, and we might be accused of partia- 
lity were we to pass him by: he need not, 
however, be under any serious apprehen- 
sion. A gentleman in manners, and a scholar 
by education, he possesses the esteem of the 
class, and has it in his power greatly to in- 
crease that feeling, yet the paralysing de- 
mon—diffidence—seems here also to have 
shed its soporific sway. Would the worthy 
Doctor but give utterance to the ideas that 
seem playing in his mind, and let the amia- 
ble smile that beams upon his face be em- 
bodied in cheerful language, we should be 
more decided in our praise. He feels, per- 
haps, but young in office, and cannot, as 
yet, take that lead to which he is said to be 
entitled by his talents. If he would listen 
to the advice of a looker on, we would sug- 
gest to him, that he would finnly establish 
himself in the good opinion of the pupils if 
he would divest himself of the reserve a 
college education has produced, and be 
communicative of the information which his 
ample opportunities of practice enable him 
| to attain. 


Such, Mr. Editor, is the state of things 
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in this hospital. For one moment we will | particular condescension, but on them no 
contrast the advantages which this Insti-|common eye must throw its scrutinising 
tution, if rightly conducted, would afford, | gaze ; for the best of reasons this conceal- 
with the very limited means of information ment is observed. The one is the order- 
which, under the present mode of manage- | book to the apothecary’s shop, but he must 
ment, it really presents. be an (Edipus indeed in medicine, who can 
There are, on an average, at least fifty | discover the intention of the farrago of ma- 
delivered in the week ; these contain, of | terials that are sent for; or, if by chance 
course, the usual proportion of preternatural | he detect something like an intelligible pre- 
cases, and many, that either from previous | scription, he finds that. it is not ‘‘ malieri 
mismanagement by the midwives of the town, | recenter ploranti,” but for some nervous 
or from the ignorance and slothful habits nurse-maid, or other dependent of the house ; 
that seem to be the lot of the majority of! and if he be knowing in these things, he 
our countrywomen in the lower classes, are | perceives, at once, that it is not original, 
rendered worse than the ordinary run of} but copied from some printed collection of 
preternatural labours, Patients requiring | approved prescriptions. The other book of 
instrumental assistance, either from hemor-| which we spoke, is on a par with some 
rhage, distortion of person, or previous im-| parish register, containing little else than 
proper treatment, present themselves in| the mention of the mother’s name, the sex 
such numbers as to afford an ample fund | of her infant, the number of her previous 
of information to the student, at the same} children, how many dead and how many 
time that he has a constant succession of| alive, the time of her admission and the 
ordinary labours to familiarise him with the | time of delivery, and though the number of 
regular duties of the profession ; but of| hours in labour is a tolerable easy process 
what avail is this wide field of information | of calculation, this is as often put down 
to him? To what does this rich variety of | wrong as right. 
cases amount? He may, if he be very dili-| To hear these interesting details, is the 
gent, and live, as it were, in the labour- | time of the student wasted during one hour's 
ward, see a fewof these complicated cases ;| perambulation ; or if some unusually inte- 
he may, if his engagements at other hospi-| resting case have occurred, and death have 
tals and lectures allow him time, impress | saved them the trouble and hazard of any 
indelibly on his mind all the minutiz of this | further prescribing, the gentlemen are so 
process, and notice the gradual fluctuations | far perhaps roused from their lethargy and 
from health to disease, the nice balancings, | torpor, as to make a passing comment on 
as it were, of the system, between a return | the case, and note down something of the 
to vigour and a tendency to disorder ; and | previous symptoms, and something of the 
by the aid of books, he may learn what | appearances after death. This, to be sure, 
medicines will suspend or repel the latter, | is but a poor epitaph on the wretched pa- 
and give a happy termination to his hopes}| tient; and as regards the student, who by 
and fears respecting the patient’s life. He | especial favour is allowed to gaze on this 
may acquire all this, but in effecting it he | record of the dead, it is as vague and unsa- 
has no assistance ; it» will be the result of| tisfactory, as if dictated by a man who un- 
his own keen application and persevering | derstood nothing either of the living phe- 
assiduity, not a benefit conferred on him by | nomena of disease, or the appearances of the 
those who have engaged to be his imstruc- | pelvic viscera after death ; and transcribed 
tors for a valuable consideration already | by an individual who, if possible, knew still 
paid. There is no notice given of cases|less. This apology for a case-book, miser- 
that may come on ; there are no clinical in-| able as it is, and disgraceful to a tyro in 
structions delivered in the. wards, where | his first season of medical study to make, 
the patients’ pulse, and eye, and aspect are | is purely of a post obit nature, being never 
the best text books to lecture from; there commeneed, or even thought of, during the 
are no prescriptions uttered in the hearing | progress of the disease, and exhibits, there- 
of the students ; there is no book detailing | fore, ina condensed and concentrated form, 
either the symptoms that appear, or the | all the complicated blunders arising from an 
medicines and other treatment it was | imperfect memory and mistaken judgment, 
thought advisable to use. Where then is | "rom these circumstances, Mr. Editor, 
the record of the transactions of this learned | have not the pupils aright to complain? Have 
body? In what permanent form can their | they not, when disappointed in their course 
collective wisdom be embodied, which shall of study, not from any want of application 
assure posterity that they are not utterly | on their part, but from the inability or in- 
destitute of talent and information? There | disposition of a preceptor that it was not 
are, indeed, two sacred tomes, valuable as/| in their power to select, (if they must at- 
the Sibylline leaves, of which the pupil may | tain this knowledge in their own country, ) 
sometimes catch a furtive glimpse ; or, per-| have they not a right to point to such an 
laps, he may view their latept treasures by individual and say, ‘‘ There 1s he, whom I 
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am obliged to follow round the wards of the | themselves entitled, and as others are doubt. 
ital, without being favoured by a single | ful as to the extent of the privileges which 
remark, or a word tending to elucidate athe Institution affords, we beg to solicit in- 
case, or explain the practice of the house ?”’ | formation on the subject. The chief points 
Asa novy they pip in. Feeling that|on which we wish to be instructed are, 
they were debarred from privileges - | whether all the wards that are open for the 
ought to enjoy, and anxious to obtain such | reception of patients are accessible to the 
information as would qualify them for the | pupils ; and whether, when any additional 
successful exercise of their profession, they professional aid is called in (§), as for instance 
met and agreed upon an address, which, | in a surgical ease supervening on the prac- 
notwithstanding the manner in which it tice peculiar to the house, the pupils have 
was received ; they cannot but still think, | @ claim to be present on such occasions’ 
was as respectful in its language, and mo- | As (*) it is obvious that such anomalous cases 
derate in its tone, as circumstances would | would be much more instructive than a wide 
sanction. To have said more in that stage |range of the usual practice, and as these 
of the proceedings, would have appeared | are the exigencies in which they would find 
ungentlemanly ; to have said less, would most difficulty in future, they respectfully 
certainly have been cowardly and Base. | submit that they deem such to be their pri- 
“ : vilege. In point of facilities for obtaining 

The memorial, and the language address- | a thorough acquaintance with this depen. 
ed by the principal to his class a oe days} ment of the profession, this hospital de- 
after it was presented, ey will yy ‘yy | cidedly stands unrivalled in the empire ; 
opportunity of seeing below. Our on Y| and they cannot but think that it must be 


means of justifying ourselves to the public, |, wtak, of the Geveseees cat Mates On 
(some of — Pago vey sab |the gentlemen who enrol themselves as its 
—ae 6 oS “= yo Y pupils should have every advantage afford- 
condemn us,) our only means of redress ; 


that redress which consists in an alteration | ed them, consistent with the eg pe 


> ‘ -,.1 | public and delicacy to the patient. 
of the system, and making the hospital | _ 
what it is calculated, and what it ought to} be the cuss, they would BO most happy ® 


- iv f it. 
be, are derivable from you. receive the assurance of § 
Surely then, Mr. Editor, you will not} They would likewise esteem it as a favour 


confine your exertions to the minor institu-|if, in cases where an operation is in pros- 
tions of this metropolis, and overlook one of | pect, but which will admit of some brief 


the most splendid and extensive. Surely | postponement, notice were given them to 
you will not permit this reign of silence to | be present, and as much time allowed them 
be unbroken, this usurpation of ignorance | to assemble as circumstances would admit. 
to be prolonged, but will interpose the| The mode by which such an arrangement 


powerful shiel@of your protection between 
the deserving student, and an arrogant and 
overbearing master. Surely, if these men 
cannot be polished into civility, nor their 


might. be made we leave entirely to your- 
self, convinced as we are, from the hand- 
some declarations you have repeatedly made 
of your readiness to assist us by any means 


ignorance supplied by a fair degree of pro-|im your power, that you will direct your 


fessional information, they may be goaded 
on by the free incisions of Tur Lancer to 
a more active display of the knowledge they 
do possess, and by the same process of re- 
duction, may at least be rendered inoffen- 
sive, if not polite and clever. 

Keeping in my mind the promises I have 
made, together with a few other matters 
in reserve, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Dv stinensis. 


Copy of the Address sent to Dr. Collins. 


Sir,—Be assured that in addressing you 
on the present oceasion, we do so with every 





attention to the subject. 


Another matter in which we frequently 
find ourselves at a loss, and in which your 
assistance would be most highly valued is, 
the distinctive characters of disease, and the 
treatment requisite for the various emer- 
gencies that occur subsequently to delivery. 
We venture to remark, that clinical hints 
of this nature would be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the excellent practical lectures you 
delivered during the winter course, and that 
if it were generally understood that such 
would form part of your instructions, we 
would specially avail ourselves of the pri- 
vilege of attending you in your visits to the 
wards, 


We have made these inquiries, and offer- 


sentiment of respect; but as some of the/ed these remarks, in that free and open 
pupils, in one or two recent cases (+), have | spirit which a liberal profession always pro- 


met with obstacles to their obtaining pro- 
fessional knowledge to which they consider 


duces, and venture to hope that they will 
be received with candour and liberality equal 
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to the respect with which they are submit- ! were madg to be shut,” and that if the in- 


ted to your notice. 
We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, &c. 
Lying-in Hospital, June 4, 1827. 


This address was signed by 29 of the 
pupils, the class at that time consisting of, 
we believe, 41 or 4%, certainly not more. 
Of the eleven or twelve who did not sign, 
five or six were in the country or in Lon- 
don. Two were never asked in consequence 
of the close intimacy and connexion with 
the doctor and his assistants, and the other 
non-subscribers were pupils who had en- 





dividual had afterwards inquired into the 
case, he would have been told what the rea- 
son was. ‘The person aggrieved replied, 
there was not much encouragement to do 
this after such an insult. In the course of 
his address the Doctor stated, ‘‘ You talk of 
governors and a board—let me tell you there 
is no board or governors to appeal to; they 
have nothing to do with the busine$s. I am 
sole master here, and will be master. You 
ask, are all the wards that are open for the 
reception of patients accessible to pupils? 
Yes, to be sure they are, except when I ror- 
arp it.”"—He then went on in a similarly 


tered only a few days previous, and whose | liberal and gentlemanly style, until he came 
names therefore would have had no| to the passage marked(*). Where we state 
weight. All who were in Dublin, and | that these “ anomalous cases would be much 
knew of the petition, (with these excep | more instructive than a wide range of the 
tions) subscribed their names. Ten or|usual practice.” ‘* Why this,” said the 
tweive days intervened between the meet- | Doctor, ‘‘ is the rootisnesr sentence I 
ing at which it was agreed upon, and the|ever read in my life—the rooLisuesr sen- 
time it was transmitted to the worthy Doc- tence that was ever penned.” A gentleman 
tor, in consequence of some gentlemen| who had had something to do with prepar- 
being out of town, or not coming to take | ing the address, and whose name the Doctor 
their duty in the house. On receiving it | had frequently mentioned in asneering man- 
the master posted up a notice calling the | ner, here said, ‘‘ Really, Doctor, you must 
class together on Monday, the 18th. They|have much mistaken our meaning, both in 
assembled, and to their surprise his man-/|that sentence and the rest of the letter, to 
ner of address was so ungentlemanly and | characterise it in these terms, We wished 
insolent, that with three exceptions (the | only for information from you, and have en- 
two personal friends I mentioned and one | deavoured to express ourselves with perfect 
five-days-old pupil) the entire class, to|respect. I avow myself the author of that 


show their disapprobation of his conduct, | letter, and express only the general feeling 
took their hats and left the room in the | ofthe class when I say, that any thing like 
middle of his harangue. He began with | censure was the farthest from our thoughts. 
saying—‘* Gentlemen, I have received a| We are surprised, and regret that it should 
very odd kind of letter, and as it reflects; be so misconstrued. And with regard to 


on my conduct I have callgd you toge-|the sentence you have just denounced in 


ther to m some femarks about it. I|such severe terms, I am perfectly prepared 
am surprised that young men who know|to show the correctness of it.” ‘ Sir,” 
nothing about the business, mere pupils, | said he, ‘‘ you have no business to set up 
would undertake to put their names to such | your opinion against mine ; I say it is the 
a piece of to such a document, It is | foolishest, and, Sir, if you have nothing dif- 
absird on the very face of it. But first it | ferent to say, I don’t want to hear you; 
will be necessary to read this letter.” |you may hold your tongue and sit down.” 
He then read over a few of the intro-|On this the gentleman (having been pre- 
ductory sentences, and told those whose | viously asked by Dr. Collins to express his 
names stood at the head of the list, to state | sentiments) bowed to the Doctor, and im- 
what they had to complain of, and why they | mediately left the room. As soon as he had 
titioned. They proceeded to do this ;|closed the door, Dr. Collins resumed his 
ut every individual whom he had so re-/ bullying address to the others; but the class 
quested, he interrupted in a moment, and | thinking they had already heard enough, and 
told him that he had n6 business to do what | feeling themselves insulted, rose up simul- 
he had doffe. In vain did they say, that the| taneously, (with the three exceptions I be- 
letter was intended to be quite respectful, | fore mentioned,) took their hats, and in a 
and that they did not cast the slightest cen- | body quitted the room. ‘* Very well, Gen- 
sure upon him, but were seeking for infor- | tlemen,” said he, as they filed off, “ you 
mation as to what the privileges of the house | have not heard the last of this.” 
were ; in vain did they cite cases where they Such, Mr. Editor, are the facts of the 
had been excluded from the wards at the!case. The individual who writes this, is 
time operations were going on, and one case | the person who had the door violently closed 
in which the door had been slammed in the |against him, when an operation was going 
face of the individual who sought admission. on, of which no notice whatever had been 
The only answer to this was, that “ doors | given to the pupils, not even to those who 
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live in the house, and the same gerson who 
was ordered by the Doctor to ™ sit down 
and hold his topgue.” He pledges himself 
to the accuracy of the words ascribed to Dr. 
Collinsin the above singular interview. The 
cases referred to in the paragraph marked (+), 
were, the one in which he was personally 
concerned, and another that occurred a few 
days afterwards, to which three pupils, who 
assisted were refused admission. The allu- 
sion in the sentence (§), is toa case in which 
Mr. Colles, who is surgeon to the establish- 
ment, was called in, and though had we 
then known the nature of it, {a case of im- 
perforate vagina,) we should never have 
asked to be admitted ; yet it was too bad to 
be excluded by a nurse of the house in s0 
insolent a manner, and never until the 
meeting have an explanation given to us by 
the master. 

I have put you, now, I believe, in fall 
possession of the particulars of this busi- 
ness. I send you the resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the pupils the day but one 
after their interview with the Doctor. The 
last of them is in reference to what he him- 
self said when they were leaving the room : 
“* Very well, Gentlemen, you have not heard 
the last of this.” Nothing, however, has 
since transpired on his part. We expected 
he would say something on recommencing 
his lectures in July, but not a syllable did 
he utter. Noimprovement in the Hospital 
has taken place. His lectures, which, in 
fact, are only detached papers of his uncle, 
Dr. Clarke, (formerly a master of the hos- 
pital,) together with some compilations of 
his own, tacked together in miserable Eng- 
lish, will form part of the subject of my 
next paper. The situation is worth from 
15001, to 18001, a year for seven years. 


‘+ At a meeting of the pupils of the Lying- 
in Hospital, Dublin, held on Wednesday, 
June 20th, 1827, James Swanzy, Esq. in 
the Chair, Richard Hewson, Esq. secre- 
tary, 

** Resolved,—That in presenting the ad- 
dress to Dr. Collius, we were influenced by 
no other motives than those of respect to- 
wards him, and an anxious wish for our own 
improvement. 

«That we pronounce the assertion of our 
having been influenced by feelings of hos- 
tility towards Dr. Collins in getting up the 
address, and of having held out threats for 
the purpose of obtaining signatures, totally 
false. 

“ That conceiving our conduct cannot in 
the slightest degree have offended Dr. Col- 
lins, we deem an apology on our part quite 
uncalled for. 


«* That we view with indignation the con- | 
duct of those persons who, having affixed | 
their names to the address, afterwards, as we | 
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| have been informed, made most abject apo. 
logies. 

* That the thanks of the meeting are 
| justly due, and hereby given, to Mr. Cheet- 
| ham, for his spirited and gentlemanlike de- 
| fence of our address (at a mecting of the 
| pupils convened by Dr. Collins) as far as he 
was permitted to proceed. 

‘« That, in consequence of some circum. 
stances that have occurred subsequent to 
the meeting, we will defer any other pro. 
ceedings until after Dr. Collins’s introduc. 
tory lecture, when we hope he will lay down 
a new and better system to be pursued in 
this hitherto neglected institution.” 





TWO CASES OF FRACTURED VERTEBRA. 
By G, B. Swexrinc, Esy. Honiton, Devon. 


Case 1. 


Ww. Asn, about 30 years of age, on the 
7th of July, whilst in the act of pitching 
hay from a wagon to a rick, fell backwards 
over the side of the wagon, a height of 
about eight feet. I was sent for immediately, 
and found him complaining of pain in tle 
back of the neck, about the Sth and 6th cer- 
vical vertebrae, which was much increased 
by any motion or pressure; completely 
paralysed in all his limbs, the surface cold, 
and pulse sunk to 50. Violent reaction took 
place in about two hours after the accident, 
when I bled him. He was perfectly sensi- 
ble up to thegime of his death, which oe- 
curred in twenty houts from the receipt of 
the injury. Theyurine was retained, requir- 
ing the catheter to be passed ; but he had 
no involuntary discharge of fwees, nor any 
erection of the penis. 

I regret to say, that the friends would not 
allow any post-mortem examination to be 
made. 


Case 2. 


Robert Dommett, about 50 years of age, 
a very stout heavy man, in returning to his 
house, in the parish of Northleigh, from a 
parish meeting, where he had drank rather 
freely, walked over a precipitougbank, over 
which the path lay, and fell about ten feet, 
and most probably on his head, as wheo 
found, he was laying on his back with his 
feet from the bank, quite dead. 

1 was called to attend on the coroner's 
inquest, and on laying bare the cervical 
vertebra, found the 5th and 6th completely 
shattered, and the spinal marrow lacerated 
| by the fragments of bone. 


Honiton, Sept. 11th, 1827. 








MR. ABERNETHY AND TH 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, September 29, 1827. 


re 


Brrone the appearance of our next Num- 
ber, the Theatre of St. Bartholohhew’s Hos- 
pital will have opened, the performances 
will have commenced, the principal actors, 
Messrs. Anenneruy and Sranuey, will 
have made their entrée, and have received 
the greetings of their assembled friends. 
We hope, and confidently expect, that those 
greetings will fully convey to these dis- 
tinguished performers, the sense of the au- 
dience on their late exploits. We are sure 
that the interests of the public, the honour 
of the surgical profession, and the future 
credit of the medical school of this Hospi- 
senti- 


tal, imperiously require that the 


| 


ments universally entertained by the public 
and the profession, should be cordially and 
unequivocally expressed on this occasion. | 


} 
stration of the disgust and indignation every | 


Nothing is wanting but a public demon- 


where so freely expressed in private, and| 
no opportunity can be so appropriate as that | 


which the commencement of October will 


' 
afford. We speak of the medical school of 


this Hospital in compliance with custom, | 
though we know that a achool of medicine, | 
in the proper sense of the term, hardly} 
exists in London, and is certainly not to be | 
found at St, Bartholomew's :—its medical | 
department has long been wrapped in al 
deep sleep, which we are not inclined to| 
But this} 


| 
} 


disturb, at least for the present. 
Hospital is the first school of surgery in 
London ; foreigners constantly resort to it, 
tosee the state of the science in England :— 
its management, therefore, as a great centre 
of surgical instruction, is not only most 
important to the community, but also in- 
volves the honour of the profession in the 
eyes of strangers. Hence it is that we have 
lately devoted so much attention to the 
subject, which we shall follow up steadily, 
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j until all the intrigues and schemes of low 
cunning, malignant envy, and sordid ava- 
rice, are laid open to the public scorn, 
until light and air are let into all the dark 
“holes and corners” of a corrupt system, 
and until the reforms so loudly demanded 
by the unanimous voice of the profession, 


} 


shall be carried into full effect. In our last 


six Numbers, nearly all parts of the subject 
are explained ; but we think it right to give 
the affair for the 


a short summary of 


guidance of the numerous students, who 
flockin 


whom the matter will be, in great measure, 


‘ 
t 


are now » London, to many of 


novel, and to whom, misled as they might 
otherwise be, by the former reputation and 
character of one of the parties, it is of con- 
sequence that recent discoveries should be 
made known before they choose their 
teachers, 

Our ‘accusation is, that for more than 
thirty years Mr. Anernetuy has engrossed 
in his own person the teaching of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and surgery—that, 
in order tosecure to himself this profitable 
arrangement, he has discouraged and kept 
down those men of superior talent and know- 
ledge, who had a just claim to participate 
in the honour and advantages of the school, 
and to the benefit of whose exertions the 
public were justly entitled: —that, with a 
view to the same end, he has brought for- 
ward men of inferior talent and character, 
whom he could employ for his own pur- 
poses, retaining them ina state of depend- 
ence on himself :—that he has clung to his 
monopoly long after age, infirmity, and other 
disqualifications, had incapacitated him from 
discharging his duties effectually :—and, 
finally, after having kept Mr. Lawrence 
out of all share in the lectures, he has 
endeavoured to perpetuate the exclusion of 
this celebrated surgeon, in order to secure 
the succession to his son, who was, at the 
time, a boy at school. It would detain us 
too long to go over again the intrigues, the 


contrivances, the bonds, the pecuniary ob- 
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ligations, by which a “ straight-forward | improvements, and makes no effort to keep 
man” attempted to accomplish so tortuous | pace with the progress of science in foreign 
a piece of avaricious iniquity, and to render | countries: his lectures, in truth, belong to 
the professorships recited above, hereditary | the last century ; their genuine antique cha- 
in the family of Anennerny. We refer to| racter is not spoiled by thg introduction of 
his own letter, in Tur Lancer of August 25, any traits derived from the discoveries of 
for a full confirmation of our represen- | the present age. 


tations. Having been sole monarch for thirty-five 


When Mr. Aszanetuy succeeded Mr. 
Porr as lecturer, his monopoly might have 
been justified by the absolute want of others 
duly qualified toteach. We believe that he 
performed his duty well for a long time, and 
employed his powerful talents honestly and 


years; having ruled his little territory with 
absolute authority, admitting or excluding, 
selecting or rejecting whom he pleased, 
without any interference of Governors, or 





responsibility to them or any one else, we 
cannot wonder that he came at last to re- 


effectively for the instruction of the pupils| gard the establishment as his own, and 
and the advancement of science. His pub-| coolly took measures for transmitting it, 
lications evince an original turn of thinking, | like an estate, or any other piece of pro- 
strong powers of observation, and great in-| perty, to his son. We have learned this 
genuity. With these endowments, he might) week, from an Irish correspondent, that 
have rendered the greatest services to sur-| Dr. Macartney, the professor of anatomy at 
gery, and have entitled himself to the last-| Trinity College, Dublin, gave the anatomi- 
ing gratitude and respect of his own profes-|¢al demonstrations at St. Bartholomew's 
sion and the public ; but he has sacrificed | many years ago, and would have gladly lent 
every thing to odious jealousy and indiscri-| the aid of his powerful talents and great in- 


minating avarice. It is his natural eleva-| dustry to the school; but the triple-headed 


tion of character that renders his downfall 


more signal and irretrievable ; his late con- 
duct, which strikes us as so contemptible 
in him, would not have excited much atten- 
tion in an inferior man— 

* Who would not laugh, if such a man 

there be, 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he!" 

Mr. Anrrnetuy had great power of con- 
veying information orally, and his surgical 
lectures were excellent as long as he chose 
to take pains with them. He would have 
been a good physiologist, perhaps, had he 
not neglected anatomy, which he always 
taught imperfectly, and of late years so 
badly, that his lectures could only have 
tended to discourage students, and disgust 
them with the pursuit. Subsequently, his 
surgical lectures have partaken of the same 
indolence and indifference, and he has not 
blushed openly to avow, in the last course, 
that he pays little or no attention to modern 


professor guarded the entranee with such 
jealous vigilance, that he could not gain ad- 
mission, and was obliged to retreat. Mr. 
Lawrence succeeded him as demonstrator, 
and filled the laborious office about twelve 
years, when he was glad to escape from 
routine of drudgery unrelieved by any pros- 
pect of advancement. We are at a loss to 
conceive what exeuse Mr. Angrnertiy can 
offer for continuing his monopoly at this 
period, and depriving the pupils of the in- 
valuable services of Mr. Lawrence. Gifted 
with a strong, capacious, and clear head, 
extraordinary perseverance, command of 
language and talent for public speaking, 
possessing an unequalled store of profes- 
sional knowledge, and being at the age 
when the thirst after information and the 
desire of distinction are most active, this 
gentleman was eminently qualified for 4 
lecturer, and might have occupied the pro- 
fessor's chair for the last ten or fifteen years, 
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with incalculable advantage to the establish- 
ment, and to the increase of his own repu- 
tation. That he has not done so, seems to 
be owing solely to the jealous and avaricious 
disposition of one who can bear no brother 
near the throne, nor admit any one to share 
the spoil, 
nue, Mr. Lawrence, undismayed, took other 
paths to distinction, and with complete 
success. He has appeared before the pub- 
lic as a surgical writer and hospital surgeon, 
and has shown himsself as a lecturer at the 


College of Surgeons, the Eye Infirmary, and | 


the new theatre in Aldersgate-street. If, 
therefore, the aid of Dr. Macartney and 
Mr. Lawrence has been lost to the medi- 
cal school; if the school from this and 
other causes has sunk to the lowest ebb in 
credit, and if there should be no means of 
setting it afloat again, it is al} owing to 
him, who has had the entire control and 


management of the helm. Some have fan- 


When shut out from this ave- | 
hed his writings: we mean his cowardly at- 


raising the school ; in all probability he will 
balance the account by sinking it again. 
But the most odious trait in Mr. Aberne- 
thy’s conduct, is one which we have had 
| little time to advert to, and which we really 
did not understand clearly, until the late 


exposures had led us to look again into some 


| tempt in the physiological controversy with 

Mr. Lawrence, to destroy that gentleman, 

by arming against him religious bigotry 
| and ignorant fanaticism ; if we couple with 
this the recommendation of his own opi- 
nions on the ground of their admirable moral 
tendency, the nauseous cant which he ad- 
| dressed to the pupils in “ the war” of last 
season, and the despicable system of in- 
| trigue, bargain, and bond, lately brought to 
| light, the measure of disgust will be full to 
| overflowing. We must resort again to our 
| antagonised statements, putting cant on one 


| side and conduct on the other. 


cied that great credit is due to him for 


CANT. 


“ Thus even would physiological re- 
searches enforce the belief which | may say 
is natural to man; that in addition to his 
bodily frame, he possesses a sensitive, in- 
telligent and independent mind: an opi- 
nion which tends in an eminent degree to 
produce virtuous, honourable, and useful 
actions,”"—Inguiry into the Probubility of Mr. 
Hunter's Theory of Life. p.79. 


“ I know that the opinions I allude to 
are productive of nothing but good to hu- 
manity, individually and collectively. I ad- 
mit, that the belief that man is a machine 
does not tend to alter his natural and esta- 
blished motions, and consequently, that 
there have been many good and moral scep- 
tics. But I also know, that the good dis- 
positions will want that excitement and 
energy which the opposite sentiments pro- 
duce, whilst the bad will be left without 
control. It is equally apparent that the 
belief of the distinct and independent na- 
ture of mind, incites us to act rightly from 
principle ; to relieve distress, to repel ag- 
gression, and defend those who are incapa- 
ble of protecting themselves ; to practise 
and extol whatever is virtuous, excellent, 
and honourable ; to shun aad condemn what- 
ever is vicious and base ; regardless also of 
our own personal feelings and interest, when 


CONDUCT. 


“‘ Having pledged myself to resign the 
office of surgeon when I should attain the 
age of 60, it became (as that period ap- 
proached) a subject of consideration whether 
I should relinquish my lectures in your 
theatre at the same time; and if I did so, 
whom I should recommend as my successor. 
Mr. Stanley appeared to me to be the oxnty 
person educated in your school, WILLING and 
COMPETENT to undertake the task. At the 
same time it also became a question with me 
to what profession I should educate my son, 
who, at the time of my intended resignation, 
would be seventeen years of age.—Mr. Aber« 
nethy's Letter, Lancer, Vol. XII. p. 657. 


** To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sirn,—In Tue Lancer of this day, I find 
it asserted by your Correspondent, Mr, E, 
F. Smith, whom I have not the pleasure of 
being acquainted with, that the lectures at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital had been offered 
to me before they were given to Mr. Stan- 
ley, and that I had most positively declined 
them. There is not a particle of truth in this 
statement; NO SUCH OFFER WAS EVER 
MADE TO ME; no opportunity has ever 
been afforded me of lecturing at the Hospital, 
but, on the contrary, ALL MEANS HAVE BEEN 
EMPLOYED, UP TO THE LAST MOMENT, TO 
PREVENT MY HAVING SUCH OPPORTUNITY 
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put in competition with our duty.”—Phy- 
siological Lectures. ». 49, 50. 


[Much sermonising, equally sincere, and 
equally edifying, will be found in the same 
work, p. 36 to 54, and p. 320 to the end.] 


“ Now I ama * straight-/orward charac- 
ter,’ and the public knowit. There ’s nothing 
that can be said to defame me WILt HAVE 
any avatte I say I am a straight-forward 
character, I never let feelings disturb my 
conduct. I look to what is reasonable and 
right to be done under certain circum- 
stances, and I do it.’’"—Mr. Abernethy to the 
Class, Lancer, Vol. XI. p. 210. 


“It is my duty that you should be as- 
sisted in your studies by the best men, and 
if they are not the best men we must find 
you others.” —Ibid. 


*« T say to the Class, if it were the case of 
MY OWN SON, and I thought that he was 
deficient in knowledge, thought that he was 
deficient in industry, or thought that he was 
deficient in powers of explanation, or of 
communicating his information, | would be 
the first man to blackball him.— Ibid. 


*« MONEY is not my object ; it isknown, it 
is not my object. If there is any gentleman 
in the class who is capable of supposing that 
I could act disiagenuously, or in any other 
way than this, which I call a straight-forward 
manner, I should be very happy to return 
him every farthing,” &c.—lJbid. 


Excellent opinions! Admirable moral 


tendency !! Honourable conduct!! ! 

The Governors of the Hospital acted very 
rationally in determining, that the Lecturers 
should be chosen from the medical officers. 
The scientific principles of surgery are un- 
folded in the Lecture Room, and the sur- 
geon in his practice exhibits their applica- 
tion to the actual treatment of disease ; 





NECESSITY OF MR, ABERNETHY’S RESIGNATION. 


I may add, that I SHOULD HAVE 
EAGERLY EMBRACED THE OPPOR. 
TUNITY OF LECTURING HAD Ir 
BEEN OFFERED TO ME,.”—Afr. Law. 
rence’s Letter, Lancet, Vol. XII. p. 723. 


*‘ Over and over again has Mr. Aber. 
nethy expressed his belief in the incompetency 
of Mr. Skey. Nay, more than that, I do 
maintain, that within the last nine months 
has Mr. Abernethy pronounced his incompe- 
tency pwhlicly ; Mr. Abernethy came out of 
the theatre, called him A FOOL.—Stanley’s 
Speech in The Lancet. 


Mr, Abernethy to Mr. Skey. 


“* Dear Sin,—If any report be in circu- 
lation that I, in speaking of you, made use 
of language which might be construed into 
an expression of an opinion unfavourable to 
your professional reputation, I have no hesi- 
tation of assuring you, that the language re- 
ferred to was made use of merely in allusion 
to the COMPARATIVE OPULENCE OF 
MR. WORMALD’S FAMILY WITH 
RESPECT TO YOUR OWN. I am, &e. 
John Abernethy.”—Lancet, Vol. XII. p. 694, 


*« Asa BARGAIN between Mr. Stanley 
and myself, I considered it A VERY FAIR 
ONE.”"—Mr. Abernethy’s Letter, Vol. XII. 
p- 658. 


** Whilst I have superintended the medi- 
cal school, I have, WITHOUT ANY RE- 
FERENCE TO MY OWN INTEREST, 
endeavoured to engage those persons who 
might afterwards become surgeons to the 
Hospital in anatomical and physiological 
pursuits.’ — Ibid. 


** As the time of my resignation ap- 
proached, I begun to perceive that I had no 
assurance of Mr. Stanley’s performing his 
engagement, except ny PECUNIARY 
OBLIGATION, Between him and me 
there was a contract or bargain ; I gave up to 
him a considerable income, and he in return 
was PLEDGED to promote the interests of 
MY SON.”—Ibid. 


thus the precept and example correspond, 
Mr. Aber- 


nethy is no longer surgeon of the establish- 


coming from the same quarter. 


ment, and he consequently ought to resign 
the lectureship. His continuance in the 
chair is most unfortunate for the pupils, 
inasmuch as his principles do not harmonise 
with any other person’s practice. We feel 


confident at least, that Messrs. Lawrence, 





PREVALENT OPINION 


Vincent, and Earle, do not treat a single 
case in the manner directed by Mr. Aber- 
nethy. How the unfortunate pupils must 
be puzzled by this discrepance! The prin- 
ciples of the treatment which they see, are 
not explained ; and the doctrines which they 
receive from the lecturer, are not practically 
illustrated, as.no one except the father of 
the Inrant Anaromist, can cure all dis- 
eases by blue pill and decoction of sarsa- 
parilia. 

The Governors of the Hospital, who can- 
not be supposed to understand these sub- 
jects, and have their own affairs to attend 
to—who have, not uunaturally, confided in 
a person so long attached to the medical 
school, though, since detecting his man- 
wuvres they have given him a sharp rap 


on the knuckles, and will soon probably 


strike much harder, seem not inclined to} 
interfere, but leave the appointment, which | 


they made in ignorance of the damning 
facts lately disclosed, undisturbed, and ap- 
parently wait for that total dissolution 
which the working of events is bringing on 
at no slow rate, and which will leave them 
a clear ground for future operations. In 
the mean time, we hear with the greatest 
satisfaction that the best spirit prevails 
among the pupils; that they have expe- 
rienced all the disgust which such an ex- 
posure of avaricious schemes, low intrigue, 
and mean bargaining, of envy, jealousy, and 
malignity, could not fail to excite in young 
and honest minds ; that they feel the pro- 


fession degraded by the late scandalous dis- 


a consummate 
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tile correspondence (see Skey’s letter), and 
who will in all probability break out into 
irreconcileable animosity, when they at- 
tempt to act together. To the old pupils, 
then, we can only recommend the course 
which their own good sense has already 
| taken, that of firmly but respectfully main- 
} taining their claim to a proper system of 
professional instruction, We caution them 


against the attempts which will be made by 





master in the art of cant- 
jing, coaxing, and deluding—against sacri- 
| ficing their own just claims and the honour 
| of the profession, to a few honied sentences 
and insincere compliments. If they are 
tempted by a flattering and wheedling 
tongue, let them balance facts against 
phrases, designs against words, and remem- 
ber well the monkish rhymes— 

Mel in ore, verba lactis, 

Fel in corde, fraus in factis. 
Let them remember, that the respectability 
of the class, the honour of the school, and 
the credit of the profession are compro- 
| mised by these base intrigues, these filthy 
| bargains, this sordid and mercenary sacri- 
fice of public interests to private advantage ; 
which inflict the deeper stain on account of 
the previous character and professional rank 


All these considera- 


|of the guilty parties. 


Pp ; 
| tions require that the students should ex- 
| 


| press in a marked and unequivocal manner 
| their sense of such foul proceedings. The 

opinion of the profession and of the public 
| is decided and unanimous ; it rests with the 


| students of Bartholomew’s to give it utter- 


closures, and their own just expectations | ance in that place, where it can be pro- 
and reasonable demands of the most effi- | nounced with effeet, and thus to rescue the 
cient instruction which the institution could | medical school and the profession at large 
afford, disappointed by the present dis- | from the stigma of participating in or sanc- 
jointed and discordant state of the esta- | tioning a course of conduct, which has been 
blishment to which they had entered. Of | marked by peculiar reprobation, Finally, 
course we speak of the old pupils, not be-| we exhort them not to forget, even for a 
lieving it possible that a single new one|moment, that this infamous system has 
will intrust himself to this medical chaos,| been the means of oppressing their favour- 
—will pay money to men who at this very | ite surgeon during many years past, and of 


moment are engaged in bickering and hos-| depriving them of the value of his inestie 
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mable services,—that the same injustice is | allow me publicly to acknowledge this small, 
| butloud-speaking traitof his honest sincerity 
| before my countrymen, who prize him no 
the door of the Theatre in the face of Mr. | jess than he does them. It is perhaps less 
Lawrence, whose talents are admired, and | generally known, that Lawrence studies 
and is intimately acquainted with German 
literature and science, being indeed ac- 
quainted with our poets, and that he is the 
translator of Blumenbach’s Comparative 
Anatomy. He also speaks German (arura avis 
with London Physicians), and understands 
it perfectly, as he also does French. His 
other literary labours are more generally 
known ; his classical work on Hernia is 
translated into German, French, and Italian, 
and does not require my praise. His for- 
mer opinions respecting materialism appear 
to have given such ofence to his orthodox 
Hospital, Professor Casper proceeds to de- | countrymen, that his opponents strongly ex- 
| erted themselves to deprive him of his situa- 
d a j}tion ; so that a scientific or philosophical 
of that institution,* and of Mr. Lawrence | inquiry dares not to be published in that 
free country with impunity, in whose capital, 
in almost every picture shop, the most 
“‘ A man who, by a reputation extended | humiliating representations of the King and 
throughout Europe, has anticipated the | Government are ostentatiously displayed! !* 
usual result of years, since he is even now Many, possessing the consciousness of the 
reputation which Lawrence enjoys abroad 


still in active operation, and still thrusts 


whose name is respected on every spot of 


the globe where surgery is known as a 
science; and to whose worth, both public 
and private, the following tribute has been 
recently dedicated by Professor Casper, of | 
the University of Berlin, in a work exhibit- 
ing & comparative sketch of the state of 
medicine in this country and France. Hav- 


ing given an account of the New Bethlem| 
scribe the characters of the medical officers 


he thus speaks— 


little more than forty. That German phy 


sician who may go to London, and only be-| as well as in London, where he has an ex- 
come acquainted with Wittiam Lawrence, | tensive practice, would be insufferably proud 
has a pass to see every where that which is jand insolent to their juniors; but no man 


most important in our art, since Lawrence 
isa personification of politeness and of the 


readiness to serve (dienstfertigkeit). 1 took | 
him only a verbal introduction from Albers | 
of Bremen, which proved to me of far 
greater and of more real use, than many 
written recommendations at other places. 
I relate such details for the purpose of dis- 
sipating that disgraceful prejudice which | 
prevails against the distinguished English | 
physicians, as being cold, proud, and indif- 
ferent towards those who venture to cross 
the Channel. The French, for the most} 
part, are uncommonly polite, in appearance | 
exceedingly friendly, and promise much ; | 
but blunted by the number of strangers 
daily swarming about them, they soon be- | 
come careless of, and neglect, travellers ; 
the English are less formal, and apparently 
more forbidding, but more hearty ; a pledge | 
once given is with them holy, and the 
stranger can safely build upon their promise. | 
Lawre neg once wrote me a note at mid- | 
night, before he went to a patient to whom 
he was called, residing out of town, apolo- 
gising for his not being able to meet me the 
next day at the Hospital as he had pro- 
mised! A Parisian physician would hardly | 
have done this, and Mr. Lawrence must here 


——— 
* See his Charakteristik der franzasis-| 

chen Medicin, mit vergleichenden Hinblic 

ken auf die Englische, fol. 476, et sequentia. 


can be more different from this, than the 
modest, cheerful, amiable, and social man, 
before whom these lines may one day come, 
and may serve to express to him the true 
feelings of their author.” 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 

Tue Society resumed its meetings for the 
season on Monday last; the attendance was 
large, and the discussions, which were of 
an animated character, turned principally 
on the causes of the hour-glass contraction 
of the uterus, in consequence of the recital 
of a case of that kind by Dr. Warsumay ; 
and on the treatment of fractures in which 


| bony union is not effected by the usual 


plan. Mr. Amessury read an account of 
three cases, in which he had succeeded in 
procuring ossific union by means of his 
apparatus, after many other contrivances 
had been resorted to in vain; but as we 
disposed of this matter last season, there 
can be no necessity for resuming it. 

* “Und eine wissenschaftliche, natur- 
philosophische untersuchung durfte in je- 


joem freien Lande nicht ungestraft bekannt 


gemacht werden, in dessen Hauptstadt man 
in jedem Bilderladen die schmiichlichsten 
Zerrbilder auf Konig und Obrigkeit prangen 
sieht !!"" p. 478. 
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be signed by you, as the Censors of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, 
wherein you are pleased to admonish me to 
desist from practising physic within the 
city of London, and seven miles of the 
same, until | shall have been duly examined 
and licensed thereto, under the common 
seal of the said College ; and alleging that, 


| otherwise it will be the duty of the said 


Per Mr. Braithwaite, Hereford. 


Dr. Bleek Lye, Hereford .... i 
Dr. Hughes ...ccccccececece 0 
Mr. Griffiths 
Biz. BORTER oocece cccccecese i 
Mr, Cam 1) 
Mr. Pateshall ... ... 0 


0 
0 
0 
v0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


ocee sececcoees 1 
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Mr. John Griffiths .,........ 0 

Mr. Eyre sececscceescvevene 0 

Mr. Price ...cccce cece ceccce 0 

Mr. Braithwaite .......060++ O 

Mr. Jennings S anaes 0 

Mr. Cookesley J © tudents .... 0 
£615 0 

— Lovell, Esq., Sawbridge- 
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CORRESPOXDENCE BETWEEN DR. 
AND THE CENSORS OF THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICIANS. 


College to proceed against me for the re- 

covery of the penalties thereby incurred. 
Before I answer the above communica- 
tion, will you have the goodness to point 
out to me the authorities under which you 
act, and the penalties to which you allude ? 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

Epwarp Harrison. 


To Drs. Lambe, Cope, Southey, 
and Hewett, Royal College of 
Physicians, London. 


No. LI. 


° 
~* 


King’s-road, Bedford-row, 
9th July, 1827. 

Sir,—Being senior Censor of the College 
of Physicians, I opened your letter of the 
7th instant, which I shall lay before the 
Board at their next meeting. I think it 
right to inform you, that such meeting is 
appointed for Friday next, at three o'clock, 
where you may appear, if you think proper, 


| and obtain whatever information the Board 


No. I.—Copy of the Censors’ first Communi- 
cation to Dr. Harrison. 
| 


July 6th, 1827. | 

We, the Censors of the Royal College of | 
Physicians, London, having received infor- 
mation that you are practising physic within 
the city of Londen, and seven miles of the 
same, do hereby admonish you to desist 
from so doing, until you shall have been 
duly examined and licensed thereto, under 
the common seal of the said College, other- 
wise it will be the duty of the said College 
to proceed against you for the recovery of 
the penalties thereby incurred. | 

Witcram Laoag, 

J. Corr, 

H. H. Sovrney, 

Cornwatiurs Hewert. 
College of Physicians, Pall Mall East. 

A board for examining persons who have 
the requisite qualifications, will be holden 
at the College on next Friday, 13th July, 
1827. 

To Dr. Edward Harrison, Holles-street. 
No. I1.—Copy of Dr. Harrison’s first Answer 
to the Censors’ Communication. 

Holles-street, 7th July, 1827. 


Gentlemen,—I had last night the honour 
of receiving a communication, purporting to 





may think it their duty to communicate to 
you. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wictciam Lamar, 


Dr. Harrison, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


No. IV. 


Holles-street, July 12th, 1827. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of Monday last ; and I have 
only to repeat the request made by my for- 
mer letter, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 
Epwarp Harrtson. 
King’s-road, Redford-row. 


9 
~) 


Dr. Lambe 
No. V.—Copy of Censors’ second Communica- 
tion to Dr. Harrison. 

College of Physicians, July 19th, 1827. 
Sir,—We, the Censors of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, having taken 
into consideration the request made in your 
letter of the 7th July, ‘ to be informed under 
what authorities we act, and what are the 
penalties to which we alluded ’—have to 
inform you, that we act under the authority 
of our Charter, confirmed by Parliament 14th 
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and 15th Henry VILI., which is well known, 
and has been repeatedly enforced. 
Wirtiam Lamas 
Ciement Her, vicarius for Dr. Corr, 
H.H. Sovrney, 
Corynwatus Hewerr. 

There will be a Censor’s Board held at 
half-past four o’clock on Thursday next, 
26th July, at which, if you think proper, you 
will have an opportunity of appearing. 

Dr. Edward Harrison, Holles-street. 


No. VI.—Copy of Dr. Harrison's second An- 


swer to the Censor’s Communication. 


Holles-street, July 25d, 1827. 

Gentlemen, —After acknowledging the 
favour of your letter of the 19th instant, 
informing me ‘ that you act under the au- 
thority of your Charter confirmed by Parlia- 
ment idth and 15th Henry VIII.; 1 beg, 
leave to observe, that I can no where find} 
the title of ‘ Censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians,’ mentioned in that statute ; 
or their right to examine Graduates of Uni- 
versities recognised. And what is no less | 
relevant in this case, it does not appear to 
confer the power of constituting two diffe- | 
rent classes of physicians, under the deno- | 
mination of Fellows and Licentiates. Such 
is the result of a careful examination of the 
above-named act. But if you can point out 
particular clauses in it by which the title 
und powers in question are distinctly given, | 
I shall feel obliged by the communication. | 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
Epwaro Harrison. 

To Drs. Lambe, Cope, Southey, 

and Hewett, College of Phy- 

sicians, London. | 


No. VII.—Copy of Censors’ third Communica- 
tion to Dr. Harrison. 
College of Physicians, July 26, 1897. 
We, the Censors of the College of Phy- | 
sicians, have received your letter, bearing | 
the date of July the v3d, 1827, and have 
nothing to add to our last communication, 
excepting that the next Censors’ Board for 
examining all persons, who have the requisite | 
qualifications, will be held at the College of| 
Physicians on the ist of next October, at} 
four o'clock, p. m. | 
Wirtiam Lampee, | 
Be Copr, 
H. H. Sovruey, 
Cornwatuiuis Hewerrr. 


No. VITI.—Dr. Harrison to the Censors of the| 


College (delivered August Gth). | 


| 


Holles-street, Aug. 4th, 1897. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your communi- 
cation, bearing date of the 26th of July, I 


ORRESPON DENCE. 


| desire to state that I was led in my last 
|letter to propose three questions for your 
| consideration, with the view of encourag- 
ing amicable discussion, and of producing, 
| if possible, a conformity of sentiment be- 
tween us, + my conciliatory efforts have 
been frustrated by your uncompromising 
answer, I beg to inform you, that, having 
bestowed no inconsiderable attention upon 
the constitution of the College of Phy- 
sicians, I am led to conclude, that the privi- 
leges and powers granted to it by the sta- 
tute 14th and 15th of Henry VIII. are not 
now in existence, or at least are no longer 
available for College purposes. Upon the 


{consideration generally of the other insur- 


mountable difficulties and objections to the 
exercise of your monopoly, | shall think it 
unnecessary to enter, unless the paramount 
one can be removed. 

Intelligent and enlightened physicians, 
as well as gentlemen learned in the law, 
entertain similar cpinions to my own. I 
have also reason to know, that even among 
those who formerly ranked with the high- 
est of the Fellows, the boasted authority of 
the College was denominated a mere ‘ Bru- 
tum fulmen.’ As I had not lately met with 
opposition from any of the Fellows, in the 


exercise of my professional duties, I con- 
| cluded that I should be suffered to pursue 


them without farther molestation,—until I 


| was roused from my deceptive quiet, and 


forced into the field by your colleague} Dr. 
Chambers. 

Fortified with the concurring approbation 
of accomplished lawyers, and physicians, I 
thought that 1 could not bestow greater 
service upon the medical profession, to 
which I am enthusiastically devoted, than 
by bringing all disputed matters formally 
into open court, under a conviction that, 


| however they may be decided, the interests 


of the faculty and of the public will be es- 
sentially promoted by the investigation. 

Actuated by these motives, | have ten- 
dered to the College for a series of years, 
through some of its Fellows, opportunities 
of examining legally their pretensions to 
interfere with me, or my practice. 

I am unwilling to suppose that the gentle- 
men who now compose the ‘ Royal College 
of Physicians,’ and for whom, individually, 
I entertain every respect, are less desirous 
than myself to come at once to the points 
at issue between us, without the introduc- 
tion of those foreign topics which have 
hitherto embarrassed the question, and pre- 
vented a satisfactory decision. 

Acting on public grounds only, and for 
the advantage of our common profession, 
I pledge myself that, if proceedings are 
instituted, they shall on my part be carried 
on without unnecessary irritation or excite- 


mett. 
' 
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In pursuance of the great objects for|rests or gratification of their body. It is 
which I contend, I now declare, that I do| thus that they are considered by our “ dis- 
not recognise your authority as ‘ Censors of | mterested bystander.” ‘‘ Let us imagine for 
the Royal College of Physicians,’ and shall }a moment” says he ‘ that my advice is 


therefore decline your invitation to offer 
myself at your Licensing Board ‘ on the Ist 
of next October.” 

I have only to add, in concluding my cor- 
respondence, that Messrs. Tennant, Harri- 
son, and Tennant, of Gray’s Inn, are my 
solicitors. To them I refer you, in case of 
your choosing to institute proceedings 
against me. They are furnished with in- 
structions to give every facility to a legal 
investigation of your assumed privileges ; 
but they are directed neither to compromise 
my rights nor those of my professional bre- 
thren. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Eowarpv Harrison. 
For Drs. Lambe, Cope, Southey, 
and Hewett, College of Phy- 
sicians. 





THE COLLEGE JESUIT IN DISGUISE, s THE 
FELLOW IN THE LICENTIATE'’S MASK. 


* If zeal for the good of the public indaces them | 


the College) to prosecute, the public will feel and 
say that they ought to have done so long ago.” 
Jesuit in Discuise. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sirn,—I entirely agree with the “ disin- 
terested bystander,” that ‘1 zeal for the good 
of the public induces them (the College) to 
prosecute, the public will feel and say that 
they ought to have done so long ago.”’ But 
he may make his mind quite easy on this 
matter; whichever way they may act, the 
public, he may be assured, are not such 
egregious dupes as to entertain any doubts 
upon the subject. It would he both more 
honourable and more wise on the part of the 
College openly to avow that their real mo- 
tive is to preserve their monopoly, than to 


make those ridiculous pretensions to public | 


virtue, which, coming from an incorpora- 
tion, are regarded by the world at large with 


derision, and the profession of which can | 


excite, even in their own minds, only ideas 
of self-disesteem. The world is neither in 
its infancy nor dotage. 

Such is the perversion of intellect work- 
ed, in the course of time, by the constant 
operation of exclusive privileges, that tle 


monopolists of the College of Physicians, | 


like all other monopolists, doubtless regard 
the people and the profession of no other 
value, than as they administer to the inte- 


jtaken, that Dr. Harrison’s sins (supposing 
| themr to be such) are overlooked; im what 
respect is the College worse off than they 
jwere? He has been practising for at least 
ten years in London.’ No matter, then, 
how many of the King’s liege subjects may 
be slain by the independent physicians, for 
| want of the virtues imparted by the miracu- 
lous licence of the College, provided the 
College themselves suffer no detriment, 
there being still a sufficient number of sick 
| left alive to remunerate their labours. 
Let us examine the other alternative 
|which this writer presenta, “ But, Sir, 
supposing my advice is not taken, that Dr. 
| Harrison’s challenge is accepted, the action 
| entered for trial in Westminster Hall, and 
| the lawyers in their wigs are arranged ‘ in 
it will, 1 presume, be con- 
to me that the verdict will be for 
either plaintiff or defendant.’’ Not quite 
so fast,if you please, Mr. ‘‘ Disinterested by- 
stander.’’ Previous to a verdict being ob- 
tained, it is necessary that the parties should 
| be enabled to plead. And how is this to be 
effected upon the present occasion ? I should 
like to see the Attorney-General and Mr. 
Brougham introducing their clients into 
Westminster Hall, under their various 
‘«Walk in, Messrs. ‘ President and 


| terrible show ;’ 
ceded 


| aliases. 
| College, or Commonalty, of the Faculty of 
Physic in London ;’ walk in Messrs. ‘ Presi- 
| dent, Fellows, and Commonalty of the King’s 
College of Physiciansin the city of London ;’ 
or walk in, Messrs. * President and Fellows 
of the Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 


don.” Gentlemen, please to take your 

| places.” Now, Sir, if the validity of all 
| these titles should be disjuted, the discus- 
| sion must take place previous to trial; and 
| if it should be disputed successfully, (to re- 
iturn the ‘* bystander” some of his innu- 
merable ‘ifs ”’) the College would be turn- 
ed out of Court for want of atitle. This 
would not be a verdict for the defendant ; 
| but it would be much more, it would be the 
| annihilation of the plaintiff. 

I shall, however, suppoxe, causa argumen- 
tandi, that the College are LOtat once anni- 
hilated, but enabled, by some legal quibble 
or stratagem, to proceed to trial, and allow 
the position of the “ disinterested adviser ” 
that “ the verdict will be either for plaintiff 
or defendant. Jf Dr. Harrison gains his 
action,”’ he proceeds, *“ either from a flaw 
} in the indictment (a very couceivable case) 
or the merits, the consequences are 
serious.’ ‘To the monopoly of the College, 
they would be undoubtedly disastrous, but 
most beneficial to all the world besides. 
‘I will not stop to investigate them, (the 


on 
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consequences) because I expect that the Col- 
lege will carry their, point, and compel Dr. 
Harrison to pay them 5/. a month.” Tht 


College are, it seems, so popular, that he} 


has no apprehension of an unfavourable 


verdict from a Jury; and, indeed, he ap-| 


pears to think that the people are disposed 
to make common cause with them. ‘‘ What 
will be the feeling of the public in such an 


event upon this subject? They will proba-| 


bly reason in the following manner: the 
College have carried their point ; ‘ the law 
allowsit, and the Court awards it.” But is 
not the College of Surgeons in as high es- 
teem as the College of Physicians, and do 
they enjoy such a privilege (as that of levy- 
ing 5!. a month, 1 presume, for practising 
surgery withowt their license)? Is it not 
sufficient penalty to be debarred from 
the privilege of meeting your professional 
brethren in open day,—to be denied access 


to the principal hospitals and dispensaries | 


of the metropolis,—to be found wanting in 


that list of ‘learned, grave, and profound | 


practisers in the faculty of physic,’ which 
is annually put forth for the guidance of the 
lieges in the choice of a doctor? Is not all 
this enough, without the penalty of 5i. a 
month?” Certainly, quite enough, and 
much more than enough. 


nual College lists is to point out to the 
people what physicians they ought to em- 
loy. The public have not a free choice. 
hey are biassed into an erroneous persua- 


Here we find it} 
openly avowed that the object of the an-| 


| destructive and odious: and it is surprising 
how any two of the fellowship can look into 
each other's countenance, without bursting 
into laughter at the success of their decep- 
tions, and the gullibility of the world. It 
might be expected that gentlemen, and mea 
of high «‘ucation, who bave no need of 
exclusive privileges to sustain their pro. 
fessional pretensions, such as compose the 
London College of Physicians, would be 
individually anxious to avail themselves of 
the present favourable opportunity to bring 
this melancholy and disgraceful drama t 
janend. Whatever may be the endeavours 
of my friend the “ disinterested adviser,” 
I will venture to predict that, until that 
happens, there will never be, and there 
ought not to be, peace and harmony in the 
profession. ‘‘ My object,” says the “ by. 
stander,” ‘I again repeat, is peace and 
harmony in the profession? Bickerings 
among professional men are always viewed 
| with great disfavour by the publie ; and the 
provocation must be strong indeed, and the 
benefit to be gained clear and substantial, 
before the public mind will acknowledge 
the justice of checking a man in the exer- 
cise of his calling.’”’ Long experience has 
shown that peace and harmony in the pro- 
fession are perfectly compatible, under a 
system of monopolies, with the medical 
|Service of the public being iniquitously 
performed. 

| Itis not a matter of the smallest conse. 
quence, whether the College do or do not 


sion, that the College have the power of|take the advice of the “ disinterested by- 
preventing independent physicians from | stander,” in abstaining from the attempt to 
practising. They know that the Collegians| levy, by a legal prosecution, a fine upon Dr, 
may refusé to meet them in consultation,| Harrison. In either case, their A ea 
although they are very ready to meet sur-/| their trade in licenses, and their peace and 
fone apothecaries, and men midwives.| harmony, are equally, and for ever, at an 
The latter, in reciprocity with the Colle-|end. Seeing the probability of this catas. 


gians, oppose or neglect the independents. | trophe, ‘‘ the College Jesuit in disguise” 
And thus the choice of the public is still endeavours to sound the publi crespecting 
further limited,—a complete monopoly is|a new Charter, as their only hope of pro- 


established. longed existence, ‘ If a Charter was now 

Bat we are told, that although Dr. Cham-| for the first time to be granted to the Col- 
bers ‘‘ very properly refused to meet Dr. | lege of Physicians,” says he, ‘it would 
Harrison in consultation either at Brompton | probably reseable that recently given to the 
or Fulham, he could hardly refuse to meet| College of Surgeons.” So charters are to 
him at Wandsworth, and certainly not at} be granted, without reference to the in- 
Richmond.” What nonsense! And this is/ juries they occasion to the public entirely 
because the influx of severe cases into Lon-| for the interests and convenience of the 
don has been supposed to require that ‘ ad- | different branches of the medical profession. 
ditional safeguards should here be thrown |The Charter of the College of Surgeous 
about the lives of individuals.” And what| which has given such general dissatisfec- 
are these ‘‘ additional safeguards?” A | tion, ought to be taken away, rather than a 
medical education at Oxford or Cambridge! | similar one given to the College of Phy- 
As well might the College have made thejsicians. ‘‘ The honour of being enrolled in 
title to incorporation to depend upon the| it, and the discredit of exclusion,” says the 
shortness of men’s noses, the size of their | ** bystander,” “‘would doubtless be consider- 
heads, the cut of their coats, or the rotun-| ed sufficient inducements to swell the ranks 
dity of their paunches, as the place of their| of both Fellows and Licentiates, without any 
education. This monopoly, in all its parts, | mention of fine ; and so it would, I am well 
is no less absurd and ridiculous, than it is| convinced. A few independents would now 
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and then start up, but the great majority of | envious and malicious enemies, and of their 
the practitioners of physic in and about| corrupt or ignorant journals. 

Lendon would be enrolled, under some de- Holding these sentiments towards you, 
nomination or another, in such a College.’ | you will not I am sure consider it singular 
If we can suppose the absurdity and injus-|in me, though wholly unknown to you, 
tice of a newCollege, with exclusive powers, | to take the earliest opportunity to communi- 
being legally formed, in violation of the|cate the account of an operation perform- 
rights and interests of the Universities, the |ed for the cure of an aneurism by the liga- 
faculty, and the public, doctors in medicine | ture of the artery on the distal side of the 
would no doubt be obliged to conform to| tumour, one highly corroborative of the 
the law. But, we have a sufficient gua- | truth of those views which you-have so 
rantee in the humanity and discernment of | strenuously supported. 

his Majesty, his Ministers, and the Legis- | The case occurred in private practice 
lature, as well as in their sense of public j here, and the patient fortunately fell under 
justice, that the inhabitants of this coun-|the hands of a most enterprising young 
try will never again be exposed to the de- | surgeon, and one who enjoys a very deserv- 
struction of life and property, for the grati-| ed reputation as a successful operator, , Dr 


fication and emolument of a few knots of 
medical monopolists. This speculation is 
therefore vain. There will be no new 
Charter. The days of exclusive privileges 
are gone, and the defunct College will be 
succeeded, as of right, by “the faculty of 


Bush, Assistant Staff Surgeon. 

The aneurism, which had originated in 
the root of the right carotid artery extend- 
ed up nearly to the os hyoides, and formed 
a tumour of prodigious size, which, from its 
pressure on the csophagus and trachea, had 


physic,” consisting of the medical gradu-| completely, for some time previous to the 
ates of universities, who will enjoy the full| operation, prevented deglutition, and pro- 
freedom of competition, and the power to | duced a great degree of dyspnea, accom- 
accommodate their number to the public | panied with a severe cough and a harassing 
demand for their services. |sense of impending suffocation. Under 


| these distressing symptoms, and a rapidly 
: - | increasing tumour, it was evident the poor 

[Erratum in the last Number, at p.795,! woman could not long survive. But such 
sixth line from the top, for ‘‘ systematically | was the extent of the ‘disease, that it seem- 
included,” read “ systematically excluded.’’] | ed problematical whether any of the artery 


Aw Anti-monopottst. C., 


{was souud; but as there was no chance of 
| her life continuing in her present state, the 
| intrepid operator proceeded to lay bare the 
| common carotid artery, immediately before 
| its bifurcation ; a small portion only of the 
| vessel was sound; on this, however, Dr. 
Bush with facility contrived to place a 
quis | ligature. When he tightened this, a cir- 
, | cumstance of a peculiar nature was observ- 
To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. led, but whieh’ wen also noticed in Mr. 
Sin, — The great publicity which your} Wardrop and Mr. Lambert's cases, viz. an 
widely-circulated Journal has given to the| instantaneous collapse of the tumour to a 
late splendid improvements and discoveries | certain extent. Immediately after the 
in the cure of aneurism, and the manly and operation, the poor woman experienced the 
disinterested manner in which you have | greatest relief. Since then she has gone on 
ever supported the views and principles on | remarkably well; the tumour has greatly 
which they were founded, have had an in-| subsided, and is free of pulsation; she is 
calculable influence in establishing their | now, ten days since the opetation, able to 
merit among the professional public. Grati- | swallow, has little or no dyspnea, and in- 
fying, then, in the highest degree, must it| deed appears to have every prospect of a 
be to you to know that your unprejudiced | complete and permanent recovery. 
labours have not been thrown away upon a} Allow me, Sir, after concluding this ac- 
barren soil, and that those discoveries, | count, to state that nothing but a sincere 
whose utility, in the time of need, you ad- | desire for the welfare and advancement of a 
vocated in so powerful a manner, are fast | profession, in which I hold a very humble 
establishing themselves on the immutable | rank, would have tempted me to deviate so 
basis of practical experience. To you,| far from professional delicacy, 23 to relate 
whatever honour may be due to their author, | the circumstance of a case which occurred 
the medical profession will in future and | to another surgeon, were I not aware of the 
distant times owe a lasting load of gratitude, | military despotism which reigns in the medi- 
for the helping hand your Journal held out|cal department of the army, which in all 
in supporting them, against a phalanx of | probability would prevent even the gallantry 
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In which the Artery was tied beyond the 
Tumour, By Dr. Busu. 
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of Staff Surgeon Bush promulgating the re- 
sults of this important operation. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.S., Surgeon, Chatham. 


or 
ate 


Sept. 20, 18 


[We have indeed been gratified in an emi- 
nent degree by the perusal of the above 
communication, not so much because 


adds another proof, if any there be yet re- 
quired, to establish the propriety of an ope 
ration in cases of aneurism, which hitherto 
have been considered hopeless, and which 
perhaps may yet be the stepping-stone to 
more important discoveries. We cannot, 
notwithstanding the fears expressed in this 
letter, help believing that Dr. Bush will, at 
no very distant period, lay before the pro- 
fession a detailed account of every circum- 


stance connected with this important opera- | 


tion.—Ep.] 


ABUSES IN THE BOROUGH HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—Having been a reader of your ex- 


it} 
supports our Own cpinions, as because it} 


HOSPITAL ABUSES.—CASE OF IRITIS. 


| Ledger, in his attendance ; he would walk 
| away when he was most wanted, “ for five 
|minutes,” as he said, and perhaps did not 
jreturn for some hours ; therefore the pa- 
| tients who requi. ed cupping were neglected, 

and indeed he had the impudence to tell a 
| patient, whom he had neglected cupping for 
| two days, that if she said any thing about it 
| she would be turned out of the hospital. 

The mode in which operations were con- 

ducted at both hospitals was shameful. A 
| number of dressers crowded into the ring, 
| poked their heads in the way, and during 
the performance of the operation there was 
a continual cry of ** hats off, heads,” &c., 
which was not only annoying to the more 
gentlemanly students, but also tended to 
jrender the patient more fearful. Surely 
when regulations are posted up in each 
theatre they ought to be enforced. 

A cunning trick was played upon the Guy's 
school during the last season : in the circu- 
lar it was announced, that the chemical lec- 
| tures would be delivered by Messrs. Allen, 
| Aiken, and Bostock; however, Mr. Allen 
| did not lecture once during the first course ; 

and in the circulars for the second, it was 
| stated that Mr. Allen would give the intro- 
ductory lecture, and that Mr. Barry (whois 
said to be a relation of Mr. Allen’s) would ia 
future deliver his part of the course. Now! 


cellent Publication since its commencement, | know a great many pupils entered to Guy's in 


and having witnessed the good effects it | preference to St. Thomas's, merely to have 
has had in correcting the abuses of the | the benefit of Mr. Allen’s excellent lectures, 
London Hospitals, allow me to trespass|and in consequence were much disappoint- 
upon your invaluable time by making a few | ed ; not that I wish to say any thing against 
brief remarks upon those which exist at} Mr. Barry, for he is very much liked, 
the Borough Hospitals, and which I feel it| though not so experienced a lecturer as Mr. 


my duty to do, particularly as the period of 
winter study is ugain drawing near. 


In the printed circulars, distributed at the | 
commencement of the last season, it was | 


stated that the surgeons would pay their 
visits on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday, at twelve o'clock. 
that hour a considerable number of pupils 
had assembled ; but instead of twelve, Mr. 
Travers never made his appearance till one, 
sometimes two, and even as late as three 
o'clock ; Mr. Green never before half-past 
twelve, sometimes one ; but Mr. Tyrrell was 
seldom more than a few minutes beyond his 
time. The pupils, during this time, had to 
wait in the surgery, a place which has no 
sort of accommodation ; and frequently 
when the surgeon did arrive, he had some 
private business to attend to, and could not 
go round ; then the care of the patients de- 
volved upon the dressers, some whose ney- 
ligence could only be exceeded by their 
ignorance. This did not happen ence in a 
way, but repeatediy, and thus much valua- 
ble time was lost to the diligent student. 
Another subject I have to mention was 
the negligence of the surgery-man, Mr. 


Of course at} 


} Allen. I mention it merely as a trick prac- 
| tised upon the students. And here let me 
l|ask, is it by the authority of the lecturers 
that 2s. Gd. is demanded for every certificate 
of attendance upon these lectures? if not, 
it is an imposition the students would be 
perfectly justified in resisting. 
A Borovou Stupent. 
Sept. 12th, 1827 


i 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
a 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF 
TUE 


IRITIS, FOILOWED BY 
ANTERIOR CAPSULE OF 


OPACITY OF 
THE LENS. 
Dennis Harinctox, 25 years of age, a 
robust Irish labourer, was admitted into 
Edward's Ward on the 16th of August, un- 
der the care of Mr. Travers, on account of 
disease of the right eye. 

It appeared, from the patient's statement, 
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that he had only left the Hospital about a/long shape. Vision very imperfect; the 
fortnight, having been a patient of Mr.|ptyalism continues. Ordered to omit the 
Green for ten weeks. He was admitted on pills and the use of the belladonna. * 

account of eruptions on the skin in various Sept. 5. The inflammation has entirely 
parts of the body, and pains in the limbs; subsided ; the pupil continues of an oblong 
the left eye also was much inflamed, and |shape ; the motions of the iris are faint, 
the right eye was subsequently affected. although it has assumed a more natural ap- 
Mercury was given to salivation twice, un- pearance as regards colour, and the fringed 
der the direction of Mr. Green, and the state of its pupillary margin no longer ex- 
ophthalmic and eruptive disease thereby re- ists. Mr. Travers, on examining the eye 
moved, so that when he left the Hospital to-day, remarked that the anterior capsule 
he was tolerably well. The eruption, it of the lens had © -come opaque, as a con- 
would seem, from his account, was of a/ quence of inflammation having extended to 
papular kind, but there were no traces left| the part. We omitted to remark, that in 
of the disease ; he had venereal sores on the opposite eye the power of vision was 
the penis about one year before admission, | imperfect, the pupil having an irregular 
and he took mercury for their cure. puckered appearance. 

When admitted there was general increased | Mr. Travers directed the belladonna to be 
vascularity of the right eye, and upon close again applied around the right eye; the 
inspection there were two distinct sets of sarsaparilla mixture to be continued, with 
red vessels to be observed, those of the the addition of twenty-five minims of the 
conjunctiva and those of the sclerotica ; the |dilute nitric acid to each dose. On the 
former pursuing a tortuous course, whilst 15th of September the patient was in the 
the latter, passing in straight lines along the | Hospital, and much the same. 
ball of the eye, converged to the base of the | 
cornea, and thus constituted a distinct zone. 
The cornea was hazy, but looking through |C4S® OF CHRONIC TRITIS, WITH OPACITY OF 
it the pupil was seen of an irregularshape,| THE ANTERIOR CAPSULE, AND ADHESION 
the iris greatly differing in colour from that IRIS. 
of the opposite eye, and on its lower margin | The iris is subject to a chronic form of in- 
there was a tubercle of lymph deposited ;| flammation, which in many instances is so 
the motions of the iris were completely re-| slow in its progress and attended with so 
strained, and the power of vision very slight.! slight a degree of pain, that it is fre- 
There was some chemosis of the upper por-| quently overlooked, until its effects be- 
tion of the conjunctiva, intolerance of light, | come distinctly manifest in the defective 
a flow of scalding tears, violent throbbing, | sfate of vision. Lymph is deposited and 
pain in the eyeball, forehead. and temple, | organised on the uvea, and the anterior cap- 
especially at night. sule of the lens, (as in acute inflammation, ) 

Ordered two grains of calomel, with half from the continuity of membrane, partici- 
a grain of opium, to be taken night and | pating in the disease, is ultimately rendered 
morning ; decoction of sarsaparilla, half a| opaque, and forms intimate adhesions with 
pint, with one drachm of the solution of tar-|the iris. The following appears to have 
tar emetic, a third part of this to be taken | been a case of this nature—the disease hav- 
three times a day ; the extract of belladonna ing proceeded to its full extent in one eye, 
to be applied around the eye ; cupping on|an@ pursuing its course at the time of ad- 
the right temple to the amouut of twelve | mission with the other eye. 
ounces. Abraham's Ward.—J. D., 37 years of age, 

22. The mouth sensibly affected by the | admitted on the 2d of August, under the 


OF 1HE 


mercury, and the eye much relieved. Or- 
dered to take a pill every night, and the fol- 
lowing mixture: decoction of sarsaparilla 
five ounces, extract of ditto one drachm and 


|care of Mr. J. H. Green. In the left eye 
|the power of vision is entirely gone, the 
iris is of a dull colour, the pupillary opening 
very small, and the space filled up with a 


a half, a third part three times aday ; a blis-| whitish membrane; the anterior capsule 
ter to be applied behind the ear and upon | thickened, and to which the iris is firmly 
the temple. adherent : this eye has been affected three 

24. Ptyalism, profuse. months. In the right eye vision is clouded 

27. There is still increased vascularity | and imperfect, there is very slight super- 
of the eye, and the cornea is somewhat} ficial vascularity, but many deep-seated 
opaque, ‘but the zonular appearauce of | straight vessels running to the base of the 
the vessels at the base of the cornea has, | transparent cornea; the pupil is contracted, 
in a great measure, subsided. The lymph|and the motions of the eye imperfect. 
effused on the anterior part of the iris is} There is slight pain felt in the ball of the 
absorbed, but its pupillary margin retains | eye.—Ordered to be cupped on the right 
a fringed appearance from the effusion of| temple to the amount of twelve ounces; a 
lymph, and the pupil is of am irregular ob-| blister to be applied to the nape of the 


| 
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neck, and two grains of calomel, with a 
quarter of a grain of opium, to be taken 
twice a day. 

On the Oth, the mouth had become sen- 


RETENTION OF URINE—PSEUDO-SYPHILIS. 


third day; secondly, when the grand dis. 
covery took place, attempts were made to 
pass a catheter, but the surgeon (dexterou 
fellow!) could not or did not pass the in. 


sibly affected, and the vision of the right eye | strument ; and, thirdly, the poor child was 
had considerably improved. On the 15th, | sent to the Hospital in a dying state, when 
a further amendment had taken place ; a| it must have been obvious to any man pos. 
blister had been applied on the 13th. On/ sessing the slightest share of professional 
the 20th, there was no appearance of disease | knowledge, that the case had proceeded 
in the right eye ; the left eye remained the | beyond redemption. 

same, the extract of belladonna applied 
around the orbit did not increase the size 
of the pupil. A few days after this last 
report, the patient was dismissed the Hos- 
pital on account of some irregularity of 
conduct. 





HOSPITAL. 

In Mr. Bransby Cooper’s admission of 
patients on the 25th of July, were the fol- 
lowing cases, which, although not possessing 
so much interest as to require a minute de- 
tail, are worthy of relation in brief. 


GUY’S 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF RETENTION OF 
URINE. 

In No. 206 of this Journal, published seven 
weeks since, was related a case of retention 
of urine, which we entitled “ extraordi- OF MERCURY. 
nary,” and as an exemplification. of the}. This was one of those perplexing cases, of 
**sound chirurgical knowledge” of the | daily occurrence, in which it is doubtful 
** fit and capable” men, which the Court of | whether the symptoms are the relics of 
Examiners /et loose upon the public to prac- | syphilis or the product of mercury—cases 
tise the “art and science” of surgery. A | entitled pseudo-syphilis. 
more flagrant instance of malpractice we| Lazarus Ward—M.C., etat 32, says, that 
never witnessed or detailed, and we are | he had venereal sores eighteen months ago ; 
glad to find that the local authorities—the | which got well under the use of mercury, 
child having been an inmate of a workhouse | that about twelvemonths afterwards he had 
—are about to investigate the affair. As | eruptions all over the body, for which mer- 
the veracity of the statements published by | cury was given until the mouth was sore. 
us has been impeached by the chief delin- He was subsequently admitted into Cor- 
quent in this affair, we will briefly revert to|nelius Ward of this Hospital, with erup- 
the particulars :—The patient, a child sevén tions and pains in the limbs, and mercury 
years of age, was brought to the Hospital| was again given during a period of ten 
on the 30th of July: it had an enormously weeks, The cheeks are covered with a 
distended bladder, and was in a dying state | thin yellowish crust, and the skin around 
—expiring about half an hour after its ad- | is inflamed ; there are purple coloured spots 
mission. The urine was drawn off without | in the skin upon the limbs and body, and 
difficulty, but on examination after death | the scrotum is affected with a watery exu- 
a false passage was found, taking its course | dation. The disease on the face commenced 
from about the opening of the seminal! with small pimples, which burst and gave 


ERUPTIVE DISEASE FOLLOWING THE USE 





ducts, and passing along the under part of 
the neck of the bladder, between it and the 
rectum. Thus much of the symptoms ; the 
account given of the preceding treatment 
(which is confirmed by the master of the 
workhouse, a highly respectable man) was, 
that the child had been under the care of 
the surgeon (*) for three days, but he did 
not adopt any measures to relieve it from 


| rise to a watery discharge, the incrustation 


occurring subsequently. There is thicken- 
ing of the periosteum on the left tibia, and 
also on the right tibia in a less degree ; he 
suffers pains in the limbs, especially at night. 

The following measures were pursued :— 
a warm bath twice a week, a dilute lotion 
of the sulphate of zinc to the face ; decoc- 
tion of sarsaparilla, with the extract, and 


| 


the retention of urine, until the morning | one-sixteenth of a grain of the oxymuriate 
of its admission into the Hospital, when| of mercury, to be taken three times a day. 
he attempted to introduce a catheter, but did| On the 24th of August a grain of calomel, 


not succeed. It is endeavoured to cast the 
stigma of making a false passaz* on the 
dresser of the Hospital, Mr. Ward: which 
is totally untrue. But, even admitting that 
the false passage was made by the dresser— 
setting this aside altogether—how stands 
the affair? Why thus—the ciild had been 
for three days labouring under retention of 


with one grain of opium, were ordered to 
| be taken at bed time, and a blister applied 
| to each shin. 

A report made on the 5th cf September, 
| at which time he was in the Hospital, states 
| that there are still pains in the limbs and 
| eruptions occasionally occurring, but the 
| disease on the face is removed; the same 


urine, but it was undiscovered until the | means are pufsued. 
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DISEASE OF THE 


NECROSIS OF THE METATARSAL BONE OF 
THE LITTLE 108. 


LasarusW ard.—J. H., eleven years of age, 
and apparently healthy, states that he re- 
ceived severe injury to the foot, which was 
followed by great swelling and pain in the 
metatarsal bone of the little toe. There 
are two sinuous openings on the upper part, 
with large florid granulations at the com- 
mencement of each, and from these aper- 
tures several portions of bone have come 
away. The metatarsal bone is evidently 
very much thickened aren. mew its whole 
extent, and a probe introduced at either 
opening, strikes upon a portion of diseased 
bone.—Ordered to take half a drachm of 
powder of bark, with three grains of rhu- 
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| pletely fixed, and pain is not produced on 
[making slight attempts at motion. It is 
| singular to observe the extraordinary mo- 
| bility which the scapula itself under these 
jcircumstances has attained, it readily fol- 
jlowing the different motion of the arm : 
}several of the sinuses have healed. Mr, 
| Cooper has directed the lad now to use very 
gentle motion ; it is to be feared, however, 
| that the anchylosis is of too firm a nature to 
jallow a reasonable hope for much benefit 
|from this measure. Atone period, during 


| the patient’s sojourn in the Hospital, he was 
|seen by Mr. Key, who hinted the propriety 
jof removing the head of the humerus, but 
this operation was considered by Mr, Cooper 
to be inadmissible on account of the disease, 


as he believed, affecting the scapula also. 


barb and ten of soda, three times a day.| 
The dilute nitric acid lotion to be injected | 
into the fistulae. | CARCINOMATOUS DISEASE OF THE BREAST. 
A report made on the 5th of September | OPERATION. 
states, that there is much less thickening Jane Palmer, 40 years of age, of dark 
of the bone generally; several portions | complexion, but healthy in appearance, was 
have come away, and the sinuous openings | samitted into Charity Ward on the Sth of 
remain. He continues in the Hospital. September, under the care of Mr. B.Cooper. 
The history of her case was as follows :— 
DISEASE OF THE SHOULDER JOINT. | she was married, but never had borne any 
Lazarus Ward.—A. Bennett, 14 years of|children ; her catamenial discharge was 
age, of strumous habit, has been ill two) regular in its occurrence, but less in quan- 
years and a half, with disease of the shoulder | tity than formerly. ‘Two years ago she dis- 
joint. There are several sinuous openings | covered a small hard lump in the breast, it 
around the shoulder joint, some of them gave her no pain, and she distinguished it 
nearly as high up as the acromial process, | merely by accident. For twelvemonths this 
and others on *the back part apparently |tumour remained nearly stationary, but at 


leading to the scapula ; there are also scars | 
at the scapular extremity of the clavicle. | 
The upper portion of the humerus as grasp- 
ed by the hand, has the feel of being much | 
enlarged ; there is but very slight motion in 

the joint, and great = is excited on mov- 

ing the limb in the slightest degree. There 

has never been any exfoliation of bone, and 

the disease commenced with violent pain, 

followed by much constitutional derange- 
ment. 

Mr. Cooper is of opinion that the head | 
of the humerus, as well as its opposing 
surface, the glenoid cavity (and probably a 
further portion of the scapula) are diseased ; 
that partial anchylosis having already taken | 
place, the indication for treatment is to en- 
courage that process, by means of rest and 
a soothing plan of treatment. The patient, 
ordered to carry the arm in a sling, to per-| 
mit as little motion as possible, and large | 
linseed meal poultices to be applied warm | 
over the shoulder ; two grains of rhubarb, | 
with ten grains of carbonate of iron, and} 
three grains of quicksilver with chalk, to) 
be taken three times a day. 

On the 18th of September, having visited 
the patient at intervals since his admission, 
we fiad him much improved in appearance ; 


| 
} 


the shoulder joint has now become com-| 


the commencement of another year it en- 
larged rapidly, and she now experienced 
dull aching pains in the breast, especially at 
the periods of menstruation*. ‘Thus much 
of the history of the disease; with respect 
to its appearance at the time of admission, 
the whole volume of the breast, as compared 
with the opposite, was greatly increased—it 
was moveable, and very heavy to the feel. 
The nipple was slightly retracted, the outer 
two-thirds of the mammary glands was con- 
solidated into a mass of stony hardness, 


| whilst the inner third of the gland was more 


firm than natural. There were numerous 
large veins to be observed running over the 
breast; the skin on the outer part, near to 
the anterior fold of the axilla, was of a 
purplish colour, and had somewhat of a 
shining appearance, as though ulceration 
would speedily ensue. In the axilla there 
was an enlarged gland, which the patient 





* We find it written in the “ school 
books,” as Jemmy Johnson says when wish- 


ling to pose an antagonist with high autho- 


rity, that ‘‘ lancinating pain” is an invari- 
able attendant on cancer. This, however, 
is by no means the case ; we have seen 
more than twenty instances to the contrary. 
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said had existed for seven or eight months, 
but had never occasioned pain. Mr.Cooper 
having expressed his opinion, that the disease 
in this case was of a malignant nature, in- 
formed the patient that the only means of 
relief consisted in the extirpation of the 
parts affected, to which the poor woman 
assented. 

On Friday, Sept. 17, the operation was 
performed ; it consisted simply in making 
two oblique elliptical which 
meeting at their apices, included the dis- 
eased mass, and this was removed by a 
subsequent process of dissection, The 
nipple was included in the part which 
was removed. A section of the tumour 
showed its true carcinomatous character, 
there were several minute yellowish spots 
to be observed, and these were much softer 
than the surrounding parts. ‘lhe diseased 
axillary gland was removed, but it was so 
deeply situated that the pulsations of the 
axillary artery could readily be felt in de- 
taching it from its cellular connexion by 
means of the fingers.—1t may not be unim- 
portant to observe, that it is the usual prac- 
tice in this Hospital to remove a malignant 
tumornr of the mamma, although one or 
more of the axillary glands may be en- 
larged, which in that case are also extir- 
pated. Itis found that although the chances 
of the disease returning, under such circum- 
stances, are greatly increased, yet that in 
very many instances the disease has not 
recurred ; and this forms a sufficient reason 
for operating rather than consigning the 
patient to be a slow but sure victim of 
one of the most horrible, loathsome, and 
painful diseases to which mankind is liable. 


incisions, 


IN THE MALE BREAST. 


severe lancinating pain through the nipple, 
from which part there is occasionally a slight 
discharge. On examination the tumour 
appears to be perfectly detached, except at 
its anterior part, where it is most firmly 
connected with the nipple ; it is extremely 
irregular and very hard, and of the size ofa 
very large walnut. ‘here is no enlargement 
under the axilla. The patient was epprised 
of the necessity for removing the part, which 
he readily consented to, and which was ac. 
cordingly performed by Mr. Lyford, in the 
usual mode, by a semicircular incision, of 
course including the. nipple. No arteries 
The edges of the wound 
were brought together by one suture, and 
the application of sticking- plaster and band- 
age. The suture was removed on the first 
dressing, and the wound was completely 
healed in the course of a week. 

A section of the tumour was made after 
its removal, and exhibited a good specimen 
of true scirrhus. Its interior seemed to 
have been converted into a substance some- 
what resembling cartilage, with ligamentous 
hands passing off in every direction. The 
blood-vessels by which it was supplied, ap- 
peared to be extremely few and minute. 

Mr. I.yford stated, that he had removed a 
similar disease from the breast of a female 
only eight years of age, and that he was not 
aware of auy case of a similar disease occur- 
ring so early in life having been recorded. 


were secured, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


have been received 
Mr. Speirtpxurst—Mr. Wess—Mr, 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
from 


| Currnry—Mr. Coorer—Mr. Bepiynorietp 
|} —H. A. B.—Senex—Aw Epineurcnu Sure 


WINCHESTER COUNTY HOSPITAL. 
TUBERCLE OCCURRING IN THE 
MALE BRE 

Ros. Lirrterievp, xt. 23, labourer, was 
admitted into the Hospital, under the care 
of Mr. H. Lyford, with a scirrhous tubercle 
situated under the nipple of the right breast. 
The patient first accidentally observed a 
fulness under the right nipple about three 
years prior to his application for admission, 
but it was not a source of any inconvenience 
for some considerable period; at length, 
however, the parts under the nipple be- 
came quite hard, attended with an occasional 
pricking sensation, Within the last twelve 
months the swelling has become more dis- 
tinct and indurated, accompanied with most 
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croxn—C,. B.S.—T.G.—Constanr Reaper 

Juvexts—Anti-Litricant—A Pupit— 
Barsarurus —A Grapvatre or Epry- 
surcu—Z,—I. C.—D. E.—L. J. B.—Tyro 
—R, E.—M. F.—R. Y.— Veatras—A Sve- 
cron—Mr. P. Campnesc—Mr. J. Rar— 
Certsus—and a Gentleman, who dates his 
letter from Phillimore Place, whose name 
we cannot decipher. 

The dialogue alluded to by “ A Friend 
to Tue Lancer,” was published for the pur- 
pose of preventing a repetition of such dis- 
gusting and unfeeling practices. 

** A Pupil of the London Hospital”’ is re- 
quested to favour us with his address. 


[At p. 785 of our last Number, ¢d col. 
line 1., for prosperity read prospects. ] 


OL. XII. 











